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The underwear men went into conference. Number 8 
(See AERONAUTICS) 











DON'T FOOL 
YOURSELF 


Since halitosis never announces 
itself to the victim, you simply 
cannot know when you have it. 


iedase meeting others- 
play safe ! 


Common decency demands that 
you rid yourself of halitosis. 





It is impossible to tell when you 
have halitosis. It doesn’t announce 
itself to you. But it does to others. 
And that offends. 

Don’t take the chance. Before 
any appointment where you wish to 
appear at your best, use Listerine, 
which checks halitosis instantly. 

Useitsystematically 
every morning and 


night, and between Y5 had halitosis 
times—especially be- 

foremeeting others. It 

puts you on the polite better than they? 


—and popular—side. 


LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 


READ THE FACTS 


68 hairdressers state that about 
every third woman, many of 
them from the wealthy classes, 
is halitoxic. Who should know 





Listerineisso powerful a deodorant 
that it removes even the odors of 
onion and fish. Naturally it makes 
short work of milder, but more of- 
fensive, odors arising in the mouth. 

Youoweitto yourself—and your 
associates—to keep your breath be- 
yond suspicion. And Listerine is 
your best aid in this 
matter.LambertPhar- 
macal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


Have you tried 
the new Listerine 
Shaving Cream? 


Cools your skin while you shave 
and keeps it cool afterward. An 
outstanding shaving cream in 
every respect. 
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THE 
“NERVOUS CHAIR” 


AND “FOUR O’CLOCK 
FATIGUE” 


O away with that old office chair that 
insults your ears and rasps your 





nerves every time you shift your 
weight, or lean upon its arms. 

Its dried out joints and loosened dowels 
give forth rasping squeaks and groans... 
its failure to conform to the natural curves 
of the body causes continual discomfort. 

The result is “four o’clock fatigue” — that 
tired out feeling that comes from irritated 
nerves and wearied muscles, 


a « a « 


Aluminum Chairs offer you a new experience 
in office comfort. They are scientifically 
designed to distribute your weight and give 
a maximum of relaxation to your back and 
spine. They are welded in one piece and 
are strong, permanent, graceful of line. 
They combine imposing massiveness with 
amazing lightness. 

Aluminum Chairs are upholstered in 
leather and exquisitely finished, either in nat- 
ural wood grain, or in flat enamel colors. 


Have your secretary send for a copy of the 
booklet, “Distinctive Aluminum Furniture 
for the Office.” It visualizes and describes 
an office chair for every need. 


Aluminum Company of America 
2400 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


ALUMINUM 
OFFICE CHAIRS 
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LETTERS : 
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Is always fair Erte | 5 


Thanks for the pleasure of Time which is 


e the only magazine I subscribe to but—please o1 
be more careful of statements if you must make in 
them in place of queries. m 
In this week’s July 30 notice of Miss Terry 
are two errors. it: 

















I. You will find that the father of her chil- N 
& dren was not Charles Wardell if you care to ‘aa 
enquire. . 
Il. She did not “detest” American audiences E 
but adored them and they her. as 
ae Henry Irving was more appreciated here even 
than in England therefore there is no base for ak 
such an assertion. Both Miss Terry and Irving 
ion. Both Miss T d Irvi fo 
deplored the fact that England did not appreciate ni 
Booth and when he failed there most pathetically, th 
Irving made Booth act in his theatre and share * 
his honors as the great artist and gentleman he 
was. This as a beau jeste to Americans whom he | 
was most grateful to and has never tired of ac- 
knowledging that same great debt. 
No! No! No! Ellen Terry did not “detest” 
American audiences. It is sacrilege to say so. ] 
ARTHUR WILLIAM Row Si 
Manhattan 
. ° ° r 
It is stated by Forrest Izzard in Heroines re 
of the Modern Stage that the father of yo 
Gordon Craig and Ailsa Craig, borne by ” 
Actress Ellen Terry, was Charles Wardell. a 
Others have made this statement; many 
persons credit it. Let Arthur William Row At 
name the father of Ellen Terry’s children, Bc 
if he can. on 
If it is difficult to name the father of a co! 
lady’s children, it is equally difficult to 
estimate posthumously her detestations. 
It is certain that Ellen Terry, toward the 5 
end of her life, sent messages of felicita- . 
tion to U. S. admirers. Those, however, 
who knew her well acknowledge that she sti 
cherished a perhaps well-merited resent- he 
ment against U. S. theatre-goers. This re- sh 
° > ° A . sen as bee als — 
EATED in the luxuriously finished cabin of a Chris-Craft " — ge recorded in journals or 
e ‘ be) i e “ 
De Luxe Cabin Sedan, you aré prepared for any weather eaiiaaats I 
contingency. Sailing along... windshield open ... win- Egypt for Revenue Sie 
dows lowered flush with the sills . . . a glorious breeze sweep- eae - 
ing through . . . it is but a moment’s work to make everything rin your otherwise accurate article on Egypt . 
° . : (Time, July 30, p. 13) occurs the following: 
as snug and comfortable as in the finest limousine. _ “If Great ‘Britain abandoned them to true - 
It’s always fair weather with a Chris-Craft De Luxe Cabin Sedan . . . the ee tee ee oto protic pr 
newest and most advanced expression of boat designing from the designing the Suez Canal... . For this reason the British you 
boards of the world’s largest motor boat builders. Foreign Office has honestly and without hypocrisy 
a 
Chris-Craft All Mahogany De Luxe Cabin Sedans are made in two 26-foot eee OP. 
models, with speeds up to 38 and 43 miles an hour respectively. A Chris- bel 
Craft 24-foot Sedan is also available with speeds up to 33 miles per hour. | M E can 
All three are magnificent examples of the boat builder’s art. Structurally \ 
and artistically they represent the lifelong experience of the most famous The Weekly Newsmagazine < 
ily of boat builders in the world. Published weekly by Time, Inc., at 2500 is 
family . , Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second. , 
All Chris-Craft can now be purchased on a convenient, confidential deferred class matter Jan. 21, 1928, at the postoffice at * ane 
payment plan. Ask your dealer for further information, or write us direct. Chicago, i, under the Act of March ? 1879. a 
at Editors: Lriton Hadden anc enry R. Luce. 
Let us send you the Chris-Craft de luxe catalog. cuca: Cae Gales. jan 'S. 1 
Martin, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: ne 
24-ft. 33 m.p-h. Sedan eile! ae - $3500 Niven Busch, Noel F. Busch, John Farrar, New- was 
26-ft. 38 m.p.h. De Luxe Cabin Sedan 4850 ton Hockaday, Parker Lloyd-Smith, Peter Math- hat 
26-ft. 43 m.p.h. De Luxe Cabin Sedan 5600 ews, a Moore, Lin on, S. J. Woolf. Wa 
. Correspondence pertaining to editorial content . 
30-ft. 38 m.p-h. Custom Commuter 9750 should be sent to 25 West 45th Street, New rh 
York City. awi 


$ $ 11 Models—22 to 30 Feet Raptee D sit sy es “tics ; 
2235 t 9750 —30 to 45 Miles an Hour Advertising rates: For advertising rates and 
O reservations address Robert L. Johnson, Adver- ( 
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Peer cae ae tising Manager, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
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City. 
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Larsen, Circulation Manager, 2500 Prairie Av- Am 
All-Mahogany Motor Boats enue, Chicago, IIl. I 


(26 issues and index) are available to subscribers of 
® at $3 each post-paid. The index is sent regularly unf 
as issued to all binder owners, stuy 
Bound volumes: A limited number of copies \ 
of each volume with index are bound and are 
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a" available to subscribers at $5 each. A few bound s 
copies of Volumes VIII, IX, X and XI are now men 
available. whi 
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proclaimed that control of Egypt is, for the 
British Empire, a measure of self defense.” 

Five years’ residence in Cairo, and conversa- 
tions with British officials in many Departments 
prove to me that you credit them with a candor 
which they are far from claiming themselves. 
The Suez Canal is a mere pretext, and is so 
admitted by British officials. 

Nothing would be easier than to fortify a zone 
on either side of the canal, instead of garrison- 
ing the whole Nile Valley for two thousand 
miles. 

No other Power could possibly interfere. With 
its Mediterranean Base at Malta, the British 
Navy always has, and always will, control the 
sea, and would have no difficulty in maintaining 
a Monroe Doctrine for Egypt. On both sides 
Egypt is flanked by a limitless desert which no 
army could cross. 

The British rule Egypt well; make no mistake 
about that. But it is for Empire revenue, not 
for self-defense. Even the Egyptians are begin- 
ning to see the military absurdity of the plea 
that it is necessary to occupy Khartoum in order 
to keep Mussolini out of Alexandria. 

WILiiAM A. Eppy 

American University, 

Cairo, Egypt 


Ben Boswell 


Sirs: 

I have received and have read through with a 
great deal of pleasure the three books which I 
ordered from Time on the recommendation of 
your Mr. Ben Boswell. 

Will you please tell me more about this 
gentleman? My tastes and his seem to be very 
similar, and my curiosity is aroused. 

May I ask his age, if that is not too personal. 
And is he a descendant of the great James 
Boswell, the disciple of Dr. Samuel Johnson? 

When my brother and I are in New York, 
next November, I would like Mr. Boswell to 
come and dine with us. 

Maryory BAILEY 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

P.S. Is it too much to ask what are Mr. 
Boswell’s hobbies? 


TIME must continue to defer to the long- 
standing wish of Benjamin F. Boswell that 
he, his sanctum and his bookish hobbies 


shall not be made the subject of publicity. 
—Eb. 
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“Britishmen” 
Sirs: 

I heartily approve of your use of “Chinaman” 
and “Chinamen.” But “Britishmen” (Time, Aug. 
13) is different. 

I am a Canadian and have no personal interest 
in the matter; but my wife’s brother is one of 
King George’s famous ‘Coldstream Guards,” 
and I would not like to think of such a fine 
young fellow as a “Britishman.” 

I realize that “Englishman” is too narrow 
a term, and “Briton” is as bad as writing 
“Frenchie” instead of ‘Frenchman.’ Still I 
believe that a better word than “Britishman” 
can be coined. 

What is really needed, however, is some word 
which will describe we citizens of the Dominions 
who are not Britishmen, at all. 

We “Canadians” are fortunate in our name, 
and so are the ‘Australians’; but ‘“New Zealand- 
ers” is awkward, and ‘South Africans” sounds as 
though one meant the blacks. 

It’s all quite a problem. Personally I am still 
“Englishman” enough to be glad that my father 
was “a soldier of the Queen,” though I would 
hate to have to fight for the present Prince of 
Wales, if he ever becomes King. Not but what 
I like him, personally; but Canada drifts further 
away from England every day. 

Gro. KING 

Ottawa, Canada 


——ip——— 
Defender 
Sirs: 

The scurrilous, malicious and vicious attacks 
of correspondents Oftedal and Schiorring on 
unfortunate explorer Nobile are a product of 
stupidity, ignorance and immaturity. .. . 

We of Italian blood admire Amundsen as we 
admire all brave men. We regret his predica- 
ment as we regret the predicament of the “Italia” 
which has cost Italy the lives of several equally 
as brave if not as renowned men, but we must 
insist that Nobile is in no way responsible for 
Amundsen’s predicament. 

In view of such dirigible disasters as the 
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aly Tow sheet metal work is important. Add lasting 
service to satisfaction by using 
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STEEL SHEETS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES — 
The Original RUST-RESISTING Copper Steel 





The Copper-Steel alloy gives a new measure of wear and perma- 
nence. Its use is strictest economy. That is why KrysToneE quality 
is unexcelled for Black and Galvanized Sheets, Culvert and Flume 
Stock, Roofing Tin Plates and all sheet metal products that must 
combine durability and resistance to corrosion. 


Apo.to-KeEysToneE Galvanized Sheets 
possess all the excellent qualities of our 
well known Apollo brand, but with the 
added feature of a KEYsTOneE rust-resist- 
ing copper steel base. These sheets last 
longest under actual service conditions. 
For Tin Roofs for residences and public 
buildings, use Keystone Copper Steel 
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Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis 





STE 


Roofing Tin Plates; clean, fireproof, 
durable and satisfactory. This Company 
is the oldest and largest manufacturer of 
acomplete line of Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates for every 
known requirement. Sold by leading 
metal merchants. Write for copy of our 
new ‘‘Anti-Corrosive Metal’’ booklet. 
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IN MERICAN 


er Products 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DISTRICT BALES OFFICES:— Chicago, Cincinnati 
Denver, Detroit, New Orleans. New York 






Export Representatives—U. 8. Star. Propucts Co., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives — U. 8. Stasi Propucts Co. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 




















































“This is the 
Rolls Royce of 
Razors 


The bath and toothbrush are morn- 
ing incidents but the shave is painful 
labor. Schick removes that labor 
marvelously. That is why men 
cheerfully pay $5 for a Schick. 


No other razor works like the 
Schick. It shaves of its own 
weight, smooth and easy 
around nose, mouth 
and chin—withor 

against the 
ome, 6, Brain. 
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Schick Blades are 


the Secret 
The Schick blade is made of dif- 


ferent steel and honed to a super- 
keen sharpness. There is no scraping, 
not even a scraping sound. 


Schick. blades—twenty in the handle— 
cannot be used in any other razor. They 
give you a shave without sensation—smooth 
and painless. You do not know the blade 
is shaving unless you feel in its path with 
your fingers. 









to 
change blades 






yull out 
plunger 
Ask your dealer to show you a Schick. Or 
write us direct with $5 for a silver-plated 
model and 20 superkeen blades. (The gold 
model costs $7.50.) In Canada: Silver model 
$6.50, gold-plated $10. Magazine Repeating 
Razor Company, 285 Madison Avenue, New 
York. Canadian Distributors, T. S. Simms & 
Co., Ltd., Saint John, N. B., Montreal, 


Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 


A smooth shave 
quick “re 






snap it 
yack 





(old blade 


drops cut~ | 
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Schick Repeating 





Razo 


4 
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Shenandoah, the Dixmude, the Roma and the 
R-34 and especially the ZR-2, it is a wonder 
and marvel that the “Italia” stood up as it did 
buffeted by Arctic cyclones and blizzards. .. . 


Gr1no JoHN Srm1, Defender 
Washington, D. C. 





oo 
Putnam in Jail? 
Sirs: 
My own little son David likes to have read 
to him the stories and tales written by little 


David Binney Putnam, but now what do I 
find in Time [July 2]? 
Are you sure that David Binney Putnam’s 


grandfather, Major George Haven Putnam, was 
in jail during the election of Abraham Lincoln as 
President? 

If this is true, I will at once send all the little 
David books back to Putnam’s and request my 
money. In the meantime, I shall certainly not 
read them to my own David. Are you quite 
sure? 

Mary Morris 
(Mrs. I. Morris) 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Let Subscriberess Morris keep her David 
books. Although Major Putnam was in- 
carcerated for military reasons in Libby 
Prison, he was never vulgarly or culpably 
“in jail.’ And let Subscriberess Morris 
not speak of “‘little’’ David Putnam. Aged 
14, he measures 6 ft. 1 in., weighs 158 
lbs.—Eb. 





——® 


Pipisti & Pussisti 
Sirs: 

As an American citizen of Italian descent, I 
object very strongly to the statement made by 
Dr. Charles Fama of the Bronx N. Y. in your 
number dated July 23. ... 

Dr. Fama... charges that “secret orders” 
are coming from Italy instructing U. S. Fascisti 
to vote for Smith... . 

The charge that ‘secret orders’? are coming 
from the Fascisti Government instructing the 
Italian Americans how to vote, is simply ridic- 
ulous. 

Mussolini asked few days ago to a distinguished 
American visitor “‘Who is Smith, who is Hoover, 
who is the Republican, who is the Democrat.” 
So little he knows about our domestic political 
situation. 

Are the American politicians interested in the 
“Pipisti”’ or in the ‘“Pussisti’’ which are two 
important Italian political parties? To the same 
extent the politicians in Italy are interested in 
our elections. 

GEORGE GAZZERA 

Howe, Snow & Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rightly do U. S. politicians deem unin- 
teresting both the Pipisti (Catholic Popu- 
lists) and Pussisti (Socialists) since these 
parties have been suppressed in Italy by 


| the Fascisti. 


Wrongly does Subscriber Gazzera sup- 
pose that Signor Benito Mussolini has 
only recently learned to distinguish be- 
tween two interesting and unsuppressed 
U. S. parties: Democratic and Republican. 

The visitor to 71 Duce whom Subscriber 
Gazzera calls “distinguished” was one 
Milan Lusk, Chicago fiddler, who recently 
performed at Signor Mussolini’s home. 

Next day, certain senseless and inane 
remarks were attributed to Italy’s sensible 
and vigorous Prime Minister by Fiddler 
Lusk, who told: 1) That when he changed 
a broken violin string J! Duce cried, 
“Nothing like having a spare tire!” and 
2) that just as champagne was being 
served the Dictator asked: “Who is Smith 
and who is Hoover? Which is dry and 


| which is wet?” 


| 


The last two questions would ring true 
and typical if attributed to an ordinary 
reader of Italian newspapers—most of 
which are incurably provincial and keep 
their customers uninformed or misin- 
formed about U. S. events.—Eb. 
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Three very tmportant booklets on 


THE INSTALMENT PLAN 





GENERAL ACOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


The Sales Financing 
Organization 


GENERALMOTORS 





HE timeliness of the subject of 

INSTALMENT SELLING makes 
these three booklets of special interest not 
only to bankers but to business men and all 
others interested in consumers’ credit. 


INSTALMENT SELLING —A study in 
Consumers’ Credit with special reference 
to the automobile. An address by Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, McVickar Professor of 
Political Economy, Columbia University. 


DEVELOPMENT OF INSTALMENT 
PURCHASING —A paper read by John 
J. Raskob, Chairman Finance Committee 
of General Motors, before a meeting 


of the Academy of Political Science. 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE 
CORPORATION — An outline of the 
operations of this banking institution 
which finances sales of General Motors 
products. 


In addition to its Annual Report and 
Quarterly Statement of Earnings, General 


.Motors issues special booklets from time to 


time for the information of its stockholders, 
employees, dealers and the public. 

Copies of these booklets will be mailed 
gratis if a request is directed to Depart- 
ment L-6, General Motors Corporation, 


Broadway at 57th Street, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


ee ~ ” 
A car for every purse and purpose 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC 
BUICK +* LaSALLE 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 


FRIGIDAIRE—The Electric Refrigerator 


OLDSMOBILE 
CADILLAC 


OAKLAND 

All with Body by Fisher 

YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
DELCO-LIGHT Electric Plants 
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cA Single Standard 


The chassis of the LINCOLN is built only in one grade 
—there is only one standard of LINCOLN balanced ex- 
cellence—each and every LINCOLN is built to that one 
standard—the LINCOLN standard. 

The type of body alone determines the difference in 
LINCOLN prices. Mechanically, every LINCOLN measures 
up to the same LINCOLN standard of performance—the 
same splendid power, swift acceleration, smooth silent 
operation, wonderful riding qualities, ease and certainty 
of control. 

There is only one quality of LINCOLN custom-designed 
bodies—the Open Sport Roadster bodies or the Sport 
Phaeton bodies are designed with the same studied artis- 
try as the costliest closed bodies; they are built to the 
same LINCOLN standards — framework, beautifully fash- 
ioned aluminum panels, metal trim and appointments, 
upholstery, color, finish are all as high in quality as the 
best of material and workmanship can produce. Not ina 
single detail is anything in any LINCOLN car built down 
to a price. It is built for those buyers of fine cars who 
demand the flawless best—without compromise in 
quality or value. 

That the price of LINCOLN cars is not higher is due 
only to the buying resources and volume efficiency of the 
Ford Organization, of which LINCOLN is a master-product. 


FOUR-PASSENGER COUPE 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Division of Ford Motor Company 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 


Legend 

@. Into Lake Superior fled a deer. At it 
Winnebijou flung stones. Stones missed 
deer, but up sprang some islands, which 
centuries later White Man named Apostle 
Islands. The President was said to have 
discussed, last week, with Mrs. Coolidge 
the pros and cons of visiting the scene of 
this Chippewa legend. 

@ With newsmen, the President’s only 
weighty discussion concerned the Kellogg 
multilateral treaty. While no longer per- 
mitting newsmen to speak of him as 
a mere “spokesman” for himself, the 
President still refuses to be quoted di- 
rectly, thus making it easier for him to 
deny anything which newsmen might have 
thought they heard him say. Nonetheless, 
the ablest newsmen of the U. S. last week 
were certain they understood Mr. Cool- 
idge’s views on the treaty. This is what 
the President thinks: the treaty is good, 
but does not in any sense whatsoever con- 
stitute any reason whatsoever for the cur- 
tailment of U. S. arms in any degree or 
respect whatsoever. U. S. soldiers, sailors, 


marines, guns, battleships, mules, rifles, - 


submarines, forts, gas, are purely defensive. 
The Kellogg treaty in no way invades a 
nation’s right to defend itself or to prepare 
to defend itself as much as it may please. 
“Big Navy” men were relieved. British 
newspapers expressed more hotly than 
ever their belief that the treaty was con- 
ceived in partisan politics and baptised 
with U. S. hypocrisy. 
@ Mrs. Coolidge shopped in Superior for 
‘a pair of bedroom slippers. One of her 
red ones had been chewed up by Rob 
Roy.* That old collie had inadvertently 
been left in the Brule bedroom while the 
Coolidge family watched a cinema on the 
dining room porch. Mrs. Coolidge, kind, 
told reporters how she had later caught 
Rob Roy under the bed, but had lacked 
the heart to chastise him with the un- 
chewed red slipper. 
a 

Commissioner Out 

“They may be interested in aviation but 
they don’t care a continental damn about 
prisons abroad,” was last week the par- 
ticular opinion which one U. S. citizen had 
about U. S. citizens. The one was alert, 
freckled B. Ogden Chisolm who was tes- 
tily quitting the post of U. S. International 
Prison Commissioner, to which President 
Coolidge appointed him in 1923. 

Many a citizen, not unwilling to lend 
an ear to the plight of “prisons abroad,” 


*A month ago Columnist Heywood Broun 
summed up his political emotion in the sentence: 
“Anything to get that collie out of the White 
House.” 
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B. O. CuIsotm 
He flayed the U. S. 


nevertheless wondered why the President 
had ever appointed one of their number 
especially to deal with such a subject. The 
answer is: In 1878, there were a dozen 
international conferences. One, at Berlin, 
had to do with peace (Disraeli v. Bis- 
marck). Another, no longer mentioned in 
history books, had to do with prisons and 
resulted in a commission to which Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria, Denmark, etc. each con- 
tributed a commissioner. Mr. Chisolm was 
the U.S.’s fourth contribution. To succeed 
him, the President must appoint a fifth 
before the next prison conference, 1930. 

Meanwhile, outgoing Commissioner Chis- 
olm advised the President that prison con- 
ditions are so radically different in different 
countries that “I couldn’t reach any com- 
mon ground or make any progress.” He 
also flayed the U. S. for giving him only 
a “measly” appropriation. 
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Budget 
$3,700,000,000.00 
$3,700,000,000.00 
$3,700,000,000.00 
$3,700,000,000.00 

A newsgatherer good enough to be 
trusted with a moderately important story, 
a country doctor, a law clerk, an assistant 
branch manager of a plumbing concern, 
a young salesman get about $3,700. Any- 
one who gets $3,700 per year can easily 
remember the figure $3,700,000,000.00 be- 
cause that is just one million times his 
salary. To remember that figure became 
last week a patriotic duty, because that is 
the figure which Brig. Gen. Herbert May- 
hew Lord, funny-story-telling Director of 
the Budget, put down as the cost of U. S. 
(federal) government for the fiscal year 
July 1, 1929—June 30, 1930. 

All the columns and columns of addi- 
tions and subtractions which totalled 
3,700 million were placed by General Lord 
before President Coolidge at Brule, Wis. 

Principally to be remembered by patri- 
ots among all the vast details within such 
a total are: 

1) The 1929-30 budget is a really con- 
siderable increase over the 1928-29, in 
fact, half a billion dollars, or roughly 
equivalent to the sum of all the fortunes 
which the John D. Rockefellers Sr. & Jr., 
have given away. And the 1928-29 budget 
was already a considerable increase over 
the 1927-28. And, further, these increases 
occur, in spite of the fact that the War- 
caused public debt has decreased, thereby 
reducing interest, which is the biggest 
single annual expense. The conclusion 
seen in all this by financially minded 
Republican Senator Reed Smoot is that 
the U. S. must hereafter expect the cost of 
government to increase. The “low” of 
1925-26 ($3,105,517,645) may be a “low” 
for all time hereafter. 

2) The biggest group of items have to 
do with the national debt, a total exceed- 
ing a billion dollars, or nearly one-third of 
all expenses, being for reduction of the 
debt and payment of interest on the unpaid 
balance. The second biggest group is for 
national defense, $659,000,000. 

3) The budget does not balance. That 
is, the calculable revenues were 100 mil- 
lion dollars less than the 3,700 million 
dollars of certain expenditure. But both 
President and General refused to be wor- 
ried by what they called a “paper” deficit. 

4) Some sure items of expense and 
some probable ones are not included in 
the 3,700 million. Most notable: an almost 
certain Post Office deficit of 50 to 100 
millions; a likely appropriation of some 
40 millions for cruisers which Congress 
failed to pass at its last session, although 
President Coolidge asked for it. 
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REPUBLICANS 
Luft der Fretheit 


Elocution is no longer a major sport in 
U. S. schools, but it is still taught and 
practiced. Teachers still divide up the 
subject into various branches: viz., recital 
of poems, original oration, debate, the 
extemporaneous speech. The latter is 
always regarded as the most sporting. A 
boy is handed a slip of paper on which a 
subject is written such as “Capital Punish- 
ment.”* For five minutes he is permitted 
to twitch nervously in his seat while his 
undernourished brain works feverishly to 
synthesize all that he has read, been told, 
suspected about the matter. A bell rings. 
He marches to the platform, plunges into 
a sentence the end of which is invisible, 
stops, begins again, stutters, finally gets 
hold of a word, likes it, takes hold of it, 
and with a ridiculous but earnest gesture, 
gallops it into a climax, becomes suddenly 
convinced of the justice of his cause, im- 
precates the Deity, dismounts. 

But no such sporting effort is expected 
from the boy when, a Nominee, he accepts 
the Nomination. Nominee Hoover was 
never one of the smartalecks who actually 
had fun at Elocution Classes. All his years, 
he has dreaded the necessity to extempo- 
rize. Nor has he even triumphed with the 
“original oration,” but an original oration 
he had to make last week (see col. 3). 

For a month, some say for three months, 
he had been at work on it. Two weeks 
before delivery he sent it to a printer, in 
greatest confidence. Back it came in long 
strips of type. He showed it first to Wil- 
liam Joseph (“Wild Bill”) Donovan of 
New York. He showed it to a few others. 
And again and again he read it all through 
to himself, in his Palo Alto study. Safe 
to say, that, years hence, he will associate 
that speech far more closely with that 
room than with the stadium in which it 
was for the last time voiced. 

The important thing about that nicely 
woodworked room is the view. It includes 
in the distance the Golden Gate; near to 
the eye, Stanford University grounds; and, 
chiefly, a great redwood tree, solitary, cen- 
turies old, unique because no other red- 
wood ever grew so high at such an eleva- 
tion. That tree is Stanford’s emblem. 
Emblem and motto, joined on shield, hang 
on the wall by the desk on which the 
Hoover speech was cast and recast. The 
motto: “Die Luft der Freiheit weht.” It 
is the only U. S. college motto in German 
just as Hoover, according to the tradition 
he favors, will be, if elected, the only 
U. S. President of German descent in the 
direct line. 

Translated, the motto means: “Strongly 
blow the winds of freedom.” It is itself 
an authentic breath from the pre-Bis- 
marckian Germany, which loved beer and 
learning and the hearth and which was not 
at all imperialist. 

That high mob-scorning redwood, that 
flowingly romantic verse, that Nominee— 
even famed Mark Sullivan, popular polit- 
ical commentator, tried and failed to ex- 


*For English boys, the usual test is the legality 
of the execution of bewhiskered Charles I. 


plain what inner relation existed between 
them. 


Waiting, Women & Speech 
Beautiful was the  sight—beautiful 
weather, beautiful and many women, 
beautiful flowers and greens about the ros- 
trum at one end of Stanford’s beautiful 
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In France, he bellowed. 


football stadium wherein California last 
week heard the first campaign speech of 
its first Presidential Nominee. There was 
no Sidewalks-of-New York _thronging. 
Twenty thousand automobiles were parked 
on Leland Stanford grounds. An ultimate 
total of about 70,000, mostly women, came 
leisurely into the stadium. 

First to the microphone (107 stations, 
unknown millions of instruments atune) 
went California’s Governor. He told the 
world New Hampshire’s Senator Moses 
would talk next, and the smart-cracking 
Senator told, without smart-cracks, that 
the Republicans would elect Hoover whom 
they had nominated and who would now 
acknowledge his nomination. .. . 

Long days, the Beaver Man had waited 
for this sunny moment. For most of a 
month he had been at his home on a nearby 
hill. There had not been the least echo 
of a murmur of excitement, except for 
newsmen pitching horseshoes nearby. The 
Beaver Man’s chief companion had been 
Assistant U. S. Attorney General William 
J. Donovan. This Donovan, “Wild Bill,” 
is a man of desire and passion and reckless 
courage but even he seemed to walk more 
gently in the sun and quiet.* 

Of course, dozens of others came to 


*Son of red-haired Irish Tim of Buffalo, there 
had been a day in France when, in the full 
regalia of Colonel, and flashing his automatic he 
had bellowed: “Come on! They can’t hit me 
and they won’t hit you. Let’s go.” The men 
he thus summoned at the battle near Landres and 
St. Georges, he had made iron by drilling them 
to fight each other naked to the waist and to 
run miles in bare feet. A poet, Joyce Kilmer, 
had followed him jubilantly unto death. “Hard 
boiled” they called him and terribly “Wild.” 


that quiet house, bursting, usually, with 
optimism. They bored the Beaver Man; 
so much so, that he invented excuses to 
avoid them, as for example taking Sena- 
tor Moses to practice before the Stadium 
microphone, a Senator who required micro- 
phone practice “as much as an oyster needs 
a Maxim silencer.” 

The Beaver Man himself had done end- 
less practicing. He had practiced for 
talking movies, which were sped Eastward. 
He had gone to the Stadium and read 
aloud a yellow clipping about the first 
telephone. He knew his speech almost 
literally backward. More important, it 
was agreed that his voice and manner are 
as good for radio purposes as they are 
bad for the auditorium. 

Also, in this waiting time, Mr. Hoover 
had written another speech, about farms, 
to be given at his birthplace, West Branch, 
Iowa. 

Also, he had his 54th Birthday, excite- 
ment-less, save for a postcard from Calvin 
Coolidge, four feet square. But, essen- 
tially, he just waited. He did so purposely. 
He was saving his “fireworks” for October. 
Said Senator Moses: “Again, the Demo- 
crats are winning in August; again, they 
will lose in November.” 





Hoover's Speech 


Excerpts and summary: 

“You bring, Mr. Chairman, formal no- 
tice of my nomination by the Republican 
Party to the Presidency of the United 
States. I accept... .” 

Radio, Thesis: “Those invisible mil- 
lions have already heard from Kansas City 
the reading of our party principles. They 
would wish to hear from me not a dis- 
course upon the platform—in which I fully 
concur—but something of the spirit and 
ideals with which it is proposed to carry it 
into administration. 

“Our problems of the past seven years 
have been problems of reconstruction; our 
problems of the future are problems of 
construction. They are problems of prog- 
FOSS. . « 

Women (after a sentence for men): 
“Every woman has a right to ask whether 
her life, her home, her man’s job, her 
hopes, her happiness, will be better assured 
by the continuance of the Republican 
Party in power. I propose to discuss the 
questions before me in that light. . . .” 

Statistics: Population and income, pro- 
duction, home ownership, schools—the 
percentages and relative percentages of in- 
creases were aptly recited, climaxing in 
“6,000,000 more telephones, 7,000,000 
radio sets, and the service of an additional 
14,000,000 automobiles.” 

Poverty: (The speech’s most eloquent 
passage) : “We in America today are nearer 
to the final triumph over poverty than ever 
before in the history of any land. The 
poorhouse is vanishing from among us. 
We have not yet reached the goal, but, 
given a chance to go forward with the 
policies of the last eight years, and we shall 
soon, with the help of God, be in sight of 
the day when poverty will be banished 
from this nation. . . .” 

Farm Relief was given more time than 
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any other subject. The orator began with 
analysis and expression of deep solicitude. 
He totally avoided “equalization fee.” His 
promises: 1) “to search out the common 
ground”; 2) benefit of tariff; 3) water- 
ways, principally Great Lakes to Atlantic; 
4) Federal Farm Board with money to 
spend. ... “A nation which is spending 
ninety billions a year can well afford an 
expenditure of a few hundred millions for 
a workable program that will give to one- 
third of its population their fair share of 
the nation’s prosperity. . . . The working 
out of agricultural relief constitutes the 
most important obligation of the next Ad- 
ministration. . . .” 

Tariff: 100% high tariff doctrine with 
this original addition: “Other countries 
gain nothing if the high standards of 
America are sunk and if we are prevented 
from building a civilization which sets the 
level of hope for the entire world.” 

Labor: “Having earned my living with 
my own hands I cannot have other than 
the greatest sympathy with the aspirations 
of those who toil... . 

“At one time we demanded for our 
workers a ‘full dinner pail.’ We have now 
gone far beyond that conception. Today 
we demand larger comfort and greater 
participation in life and leisure.” 

Waterways (Herein the only reference 
to his fame as an engineer): “All these 
projects will probably require an expendi- 
ture of upwards of one billion dollars 
within the next four years. It comprises 
the largest engineering construction ever 
undertaken by any government. It involves 
three times the expenditure laid out upon 
the Panama Canal. It is justified by the 
growth, need and wealth of our country. 
The organization and administration of this 
construction is a responsibility of the first 
order. For it we must secure the utmost 
economy, honesty and skill. These works 
which will provide jobs for an army of 
men should so far as practicable be ad- 
justed to take up the slack of unemploy- 
ment elsewhere.” 

Prohibition: Bone dry, with this ad- 
vance upon his platform and Mr. Coolidge: 
“Common sense compels us to realize that 
grave abuses have occurred—abuses which 
must be remedied.” Later, he named the 
abolition of the saloon as a cause of U. S. 
prosperity. 

Bureaus. He favored fewer. 

Business Man. Praised the independ- 
ent, approved the big, the little, if honest. 

Women, Again: “Their higher sense 
of service and responsibility, their fresh- 
ness of enthusiasm, their capacity for or- 
ganization.” 

Religion. His ancestors were perse- 
cuted. 

Corruption, in both parties, in local as 
well as national government, “too often 

. viewed with indifference. . . . Dis- 
honesty . . . is treason. There must be 
no piace for cynicism. .. .” 


Children: “Racial progress marches 


upon the feet of healthy and instructed 
children.” 


Youth: “. . . A Government that does 
not constantly seek to live up to the ideals 
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Cuas. HayDEN 


Affable, able. 


of its young men and women falls short of 
what the American people have a right to 
expect and demand from it. . . .” 

Peace: “I think I may say that I have 
witnessed as much of the horror and suffer- 
ing of war as any other American. From 
it I have derived a deep passion for peace. 
.. .” Will cooperate with the League in 
science, etc. “. . . But we must and shall 
maintain our naval defense. . . .” 

“Equality of opportunity is the 
right of every American—rich or poor, 
foreign or native-born, irrespective of 
faith or color.” 

President Coolidge: “Great 
rectitude . . . statesmanship. . . .” 


“Moral and Spiritual.” In between 
various economic matters, these words 
were reiterated, but no special point made 
except that the orator regarded them as of 
utmost importance. 

The Presidency: (this was the con- 
clusion) “is more than an administrative 
office. It must be the symbol of American 


ideals. The high and the lowly must be . 


seen with the same eyes, met in the same 
spirit. It must be the instrument by which 
national conscience is livened and it must 
under the guidance of the Almighty inter- 
pret and follow that conscience.” 


‘ — 
Tycoons 

Last week Charles Hayden, affable, 
playful, cultured and immensely able head 
of an immensely potent firm of private 
bankers, Hayden, Stone & Co.; Charles 
Hayden, keen bridge player and a director 
of probably more famed companies than 
any other financier, took an immensely 
important command in the Republican 
political army. He agreed to collect the 
money from New York State, from which 
most of the money must come. Mr. Hay- 
den did not apologize; he was proud to 
serve. Mr. Hayden did not resign any- 
thing; no one even remotely hinted that 
he should. He had just as much right as 


any truck driver to work for the Republi- 
can party. 

Mr. Hayden is far from being the first 
millionaire or hundred-million-dollar-cor- 
poration-director to take off his $175 coat 
for Republicanism. His theoretical boss is 
a young millionaire-philanthropist called 
“Jerry” Millbank (Eastern Treasurer). 
And the latter’s boss is the white haired 
president of Cleveland’s biggest bank, 
known to that city as “Joe” Nutt (Na- 
tional Treasurer). And etc. etc. etc. For 
Republicans, this has always been so. 
Years ago, that great Pittsburgh steelman, 
B. F. Jones, became chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee, and it never 
entered his head to resign anything. So, 
today, the head of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and dozens of equally potent tycoons 
are Hooverizing in official party posts. 

Members of both parties put in sharp 
contrast Pierre Samuel Dupont’s feeling 
that even though he was not taking a 
Democratic job, he ought to resign from 
General Motors before endorsing the 
Brown Derby. As for Democratic Chair- 
man John J. Raskob, he last week resigned 
from a lot he had not already resigned 
from. 


——_ 
Complete Wickedness 


No Southern Democratic paper ever 
flayed Tammany as thoroughly as the Re- 
publican Chicago Tribune last week flayed 
the head of the Republican campaign in 
Chicago. It said: 

“Homer Galpin, chairman of the Re- 
publican county central committee, said 
that he would be in charge of the Repub- 
lican campaign in Cook County and then 
went north for a vacation in Wiscon- 
SIM. . 2 
“His part in local politics and govern- 
ment, his associates in and out of office, 
his connections with the disorderly, dis- 
reputable and lawless auxiliaries of poli- 
tics are known to every one who knows 
anything about local conditions. It might 
as well be Al Capone in charge of the 
campaign. 

“Such a management assumes that the 
only durable influences in Chicago political 
action are the influences of the racketeers, 
bombers, machine gunners, kidnappers, 
beer needlers, panders, joint keepers, 
gamblers, pay roll mendicants and petty 
thieves, fee robbers, habitual criminals, 
immunized murderers, and such gang chiefs 
as are able to keep away from each other’s 
gun fire and enjoy the protection of 
official patronage on strictly business 
terms. 

“This the political hoodlum, highbinder, 
and hijacking combination which had 
things in hand until the votes were counted 
April 1o after a campaign of political 
assassination, house bombing, ballot box 
stuffing, intimidation, assault and every 
kind of gang terrorism. 

“The scoundrels, blacklegs and pro- 
fessional pick-pockets, treasury raiders, till 
tappers, exploiters of women, card sharp- 
ers, commission killers, per diem gun men, 
contract bombers and percentage kidnap- 
pers used all their violence to nominate a 
ticket which would be good for four years 
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more of all this, dated from next Novem- 
ber, and the combinations of politics, 
crime and vice were defeated in a des- 
perate effort of the people of Chicago to 
get rid of them. 

“The candidates who were the bene- 
ficiaries of this revolt of the voters against 
government which had ceased to be civil- 
ized and politics which was nothing more 
than rapine, grand larceny, degeneracy, 
sadism, privileged murder and systemized 
extortion, must be touched in the head if 
they think that the April election was 
merely a fleeting episode in the experience 
cf credulous or apathetic voters and that 
every one is willing to forget it and wel- 
come all the blacklegs back at the table. 

“There is no truce with these fel- 
lows... .” 


DEMOCRATS 
“Deadliest Foe” 


Last week, two men prepared to debate. 
One was Alfred Emanuel Smith. The other 
was John Roach Straton, Manhattan 
pulpiteer, parson of Calvary Baptist 
Church. Why had the debate been ar- 
ranged? 

The answer is, not vice, but the word 
vice, and especially the meaning of the 
word vice in the historically great tradi- 
tion of U. S. Puritanism. Actually the 
word is simply a general term signifying 
the opposite of virtue. If habitual kind- 
ness is a virtue, then habitual unkindness 
is a vice. For all specific forms of vice, 
there are specific words: thus, profligacy, 
drunkenness, sadism, cannibalism, glut- 
tony, venery, adultery, laziness, mendacity, 
cupidity. 

But, when a U. S. preacher says “vice,” 
all of his listeners take him to mean sexual 
vice, or even more specifically fornication. 
There is little that a U. S. President or a 
State Governor or legislator can do about 
fornication except to avoid this sin him- 
self. Indeed the only thing he can do is 
to make difficult the practice of the ancient 
profession of prostitution, which is a com- 
mercialized and variously well or badly 
organized form of fornication—usually 
regarded as the lowest form. 

A fortnight ago, Dr. Straton, in his eve- 
ning sermon used the word vice. His 
point: “However clean, personally, the 
Democratic candidate may be, and how- 
ever innocent he may have been of any 
deliberate intention to give aid and com- 
fort to the forces of vice, lawlessness, and 
drunkenness, nevertheless, because he is 
the type of politician he happens to be and 
because his sympathies and the judgments 
of his heart are with the liquor crowd and 
the hangers-on of the liquor crowd, the 
forces of prostitution and gambling have, 
for the sake of truth, to be included with 
them, therefore it must be said that as a 
public man he is the deadliest foe in 
America today of the forces of moral 
progress and true political wisdom.” 

Gov. Smith cared nothing for Dr. 
Straton’s opinion of his “true political 
wisdom.” Gov. Smith was to debate pro- 
hibition throughout the campaign, had no 
desire to take time out on this subject with 
just one parson, however dry. But Gov. 


Smith has waited for a chance to get at 
and dispose of this matter of VICE. Whis- 
perings throughout the country, and espe- 
cially in the South, were trying and would 
try to connect him with VICE. The more 
the ordinary man got to like him, the more 
the ordinary woman might be alarmed. In 
some vague way, he was to be the symbol 
of sexual infidelity, of degrading pleasures 
which the virtuous woman feared more 
than beer. He was to be thoroughly con- 
fused with New York, and somehow all 
the vice (sex) of Broadway and the Bow- 
ery was to be imputed to him. 

Now Dr. Straton has, especially in the 
South, great prestige. He is the big-city 
representative of small-town theology and 
morality. He would, of course, attack Gov. 
Smith. But he could not say that Gov. 
Smith is immoral. Detectives have for a 
decade, hounded Gov. Smith’s present and 
past. Apparently Gov. Smith has never 
visited a brothel. Apparently Gov. Smith 
has never spent so much as an hour in 
compromising circumstances with any 
woman. Therefore, Dr. Straton’s attack 
must be “However clean . . . neverthe- 
ae 

So the Brown Derby wrote: 

“Dear Dr. Straton: 

“The New York Times . . . quotes you 
as saying from the pulpit of your church 
that, as a public man, I am the deadliest 
foe in America today of the forces of 
moral progress and true political wisdom. 

“T do not know why you should make a 
statement of that kind, but I do know that 
I will never permit it to go unchallenged. 

. I do not feel that I should charge 
you with making this statement for any 
political purpose, as it was made in a 
church devoted to the teachings of Christ, 
one of which was, ‘Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor.’ 

“I therefore ask you, in a spirit of 
American fair play, to invite me to your 
church at any time that suits your con- 
venience during the week inclusive of and 
beginning Sept. 2 and I ask you to make 
the same statement in my presence with 
such proof of its truth as you may be able 
to advance. I further ask that you permit 
me to make full reply. In order that you 
may not be embarrassed, I will permit you, 
if you choose, to conduct the meeting by 
question and answer... . 

“Very truly yours, 
“Alfred E. Smith” 

After reading the letter in the news- 
papers, Dr. Straton promptly agreed to the 
debate, and made almost hourly sug- 
gestions, such as a return debate in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, a continuation of the 
debate in a dozen southern cities, and that 
the largest Manhattan auditorium be 
selected in preference to Calvary Church. 
The Governor would have none of these. 
He desired merely to defend his reputa- 
tion as a (sexually) right-thinking man 
before the congregation before which he 
believed he had been slandered by innu- 
endo. 

At Greenwood Lake, N. Y., where he 
was resting, Dr. Straton received Gov. 
Smith’s letter. He motored to a nearby 
town in vain search of a stenographer. 
Returned, he promised reporters his reply 


at 6 o'clock, went swimming in a red 
bathing suit, supped, finished his lengthy 
reply, full of biblical quotations. Excerpts: 

“Dear Governor Smith: 

“ . . I definitely accept your challenge, 
and will certainly meet you, God willing, 
face to face. . . . The place where this is 
done is quite immaterial, as it is vindica- 
tion before the whole nation that you 
need and not the opportunity to establish 
an alibi merely before the Calvary congre- 
gation. 

“Let the meeting be held, therefore, in 
Madison Square Garden, or other suitable, 
very large hall, with a division of the 
sittings—say, to the number of 3,000 for 
our Calvary members and friends, and the 
same number for, say, the St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral congregation and your friends 
—the other 20,000 sittings to be equally 
divided between Democratic and Repub- 
lican headquarters for distribution. . . . 

“Before closing, there are two or three 
other matters in your letter of which I 
ask the privilege of a few words of com- 
| a 

“t) It is very generous of you, my dear 
Governor, to thus offer to ‘permit’ me 
to take that line in the meeting, but I 
assure you that I have not heretofore been 
‘embarrassed’ on meeting you, and do not 
think that I will suffer thus when we meet 
face to face with this discussion, though 
I well know your great prowess in debate, 
and am also aware of my own limitations 
and defects. . . . I venture to remind you 
that you are not yet President. 

“2) .. . As to this, my dear Governor, 
I express to you the sincere hope that dur- 
ing our debate you will quote your own 
‘record,’ etc., more accurately than you 
quote Scripture. The quotation you give, 
‘thou shalt not bear false witness against 
thy neighbor,’ was not a part of ‘the teach- 
ings of Christ,’* as you say, but one of the 
Ten Commandments revealed to us 
through Moses. It is in the Old Testa- 
ment—recorded in Exodus, twentieth 
chapter, sixteenth verse. Jesus’s teaching 
was yet higher. He taught that love is the 
fulfillment of the law, and therefore the 
true basis of fellowship. The New Testa- 
ment throughout teaches that we are ‘to 
seek the truth in love’ (Eph. 4:15), and 
that is precisely what I did last Sunday 
night in speaking of yourself and your 
most unhappy record. 

“You must remember, my dear Gov- 
ernor, that the fire of that ‘record’ under 
the red-hot grid you are dancing on is of 
your own kindling, and your quarrel is 
really with your own ‘record’ and not with 
those of us who, for the sake of the Re- 
public we love, have dared to warn the 
people about it as an indication of the type 
of President we may expect if you should 
by any unhappy chance be sent to the 
White House. 

“Since you have lectured me and quoted 
Holy Writ for the good of my soul, I 
reciprocate in the spirit of a sincere desire 
to help you by suggesting that you restudy 
the entire Ten Commandments, as those 
Heaven-given precepts have been vastly 


*An error. _ Christ said “Keep the Command- 
ments. . . . Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 
(Matthew, 19:17 & 18) 
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useful in the past in creating and preserv- 
ing good order in civil society. I have 
seen with a considerable degree of satis- 
faction your vigorous action against the 
gamblers and their camp followers, the 
prostitutes and bootleggers, up Saratoga 
way since some of us began prodding into 
your ‘record’; though I regret that some of 
this holy zeal and energy has not been ex- 
pended in our own beautiful city and be- 
fore you became a candidate for President 
of the United States. 

“In addition to these verses you quoted 
for my edification, you could find other 
timely verses as, for example, this: 

“<The powers that be (the Constitution 
of the United States) are ordained of God. 
Whosoever therefore, resisteth the power, 
resisteth the ordinance of God: and they 
that resist shall receive to themselves dam- 
nation.’ (Romans, 13:1 & 2). 

“And also this: ‘Woe to him that build- 
eth a town with blood, and establisheth a 
city by iniquity! Woe unto him that giveth 
his neighbor drink, that puttest the bottle 
to him, and maketh him drunken also.’ 
(Habakkuk, 11:12 & 15)... . 

“May I assure you, in closing, that I 
have absolutely no personal feeling of un- 
kindness toward you, and shall discuss 
your record and the methods and ideals of 
the political school in which you were 
brought up entirely apart from your per- 
sonality as a man, a father and a follower 
of Christ. 

“Awaiting, therefore, your further ad- 
vices, and with the best wishes possible 
under the circumstances, I am, 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“John Roach Straton.” 


This is by no means the first time that 
Dr. Straton has captured the limelight by 
attacking VICE. When a pastor in Nor- 
folk, Va., in 1917, he said that Norfolk 
was full of bawdy houses and blamed local 
officials. He wrote a book ($1 per copy) 
entitled Scarlet Sins of Norfolk, was sued 
for libel, was hailed before a Grand Jury 
where he confessed that it was all based 
on what “somebody” had told him. The 
commotion began when Dr. Straton tried 
in vain to get a pardon for a Baptist 
friend who had been convicted of boot- 
leggery. It ended when his Baptist flock 
asked the preacher to quit them. 


A curious comment on it all came from 
New York Supreme Court Justice William 
Harmon Black (a trustee of Dr. Straton’s 
church) who said: 

“Dr. Straton is the ablest orator, in my 
opinion, in the Baptist Church and knows 
more about the Bible in a minute than I 
will ever know. 

“But I believe, without conceit, that I 
know more about political history than he 
will ever know. I do know that I would 
not be so profoundly interested in Gov. 
Smith’s success if I had not known him 
intimately 25 years, and if I did not know 
that he is the cleanest, most loyal man in 
politics today.” 

But only Fundamentalists agreed with 
Judge Black as to even Dr. Straton’s reli- 
gious powers. Non-Fundamentalists re- 
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SANTA BARBARA RECONSTRUCTOR 


Ears strained for a McAdoodle. 
(See col. 3) 


gretted that the Governor had given him 
the publicity he loves. (see RELIGION, p. 
32.) 


Friendship 


“Hello, Al.” 

Wearing a black silk hat, Al looked and 
promptly replied: “Hello, Paul.” The 
speaker was Maj. Gen. Paul Bernard 
Malone. “How are you, Paul. I haven’t 
seen you since 1903. Wasn’t it in City 
Hall Park?” It was. 

Paul had been honor man in Al’s class 
at St. James Parochial School. “He got,” 
recalled Al, “too percent in everything 
except deportment and that doesn’t 
count.” 

“Good Luck,” said Paul. 

“Come down,” said Al, “to Washing- 
ton after the fourth and I'll give you an 
easy job.” 

The Brown Derby in his silk hat was 
thus with some levity taking leave of a 
crowd which was as the sands for multi- 
tude. Finally he shook the hand of insis- 
tent Jimmy Ruggil, 10, and got into the 
private car, “St. Nicholas,” attached to 
the 20th Century, Chicago-Albany. 

The smiles of farewell were the first to 
cross his face in many an hour. George 
E. Brennan had died and was now buried. 
(See p. 12.) 


® 





The Brown Derby first met Boss Bren- 
nan in San Francisco in 1920. Both were 
experts in friendship; quickly and together 
they fashioned one, Al and George. A 
fortnight ago George lay dying. Al got 
daily bulletins. When George died, Al 
was almost the first to telephone the 
relict and her daughter. Busy, he bustled 
through the most pressing business, put 
aside his speech, got his friend, Contractor 
Kenny, to come up with the “St. Nicholas” 
for quick passage to Chicago. With them 
went a dozen other friends and his son, 
Arthur, At Englewood, a company of 


politicians boarded the train to converse 
with a strangely unenthusiastic Al. At the 
La Saile Street Station, massed battalions 
of Democracy seethed to glimpse an Al 
arrayed in black. Up Michigan Boulevard 
sped a strangely guarded Al—dozens of 
motorcycle police, five detectives, three 
machine guns. Columns of people lined 
the streets, blackened the windows— 
people who scarcely saw the Al who almost 
hid in the corner of his car 

Arrived at George’s modest apartment, 
Al went up in the old-fashioned elevator 
to greet Mrs. Brennan and her daughter 
Mary. What he said was inaudible. He 
went to an adjoining room to look upon 
George’s face and the flowers which 
covered a bronze coffin... . 

In the parish house of the Church of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel, the Dem- 
ocratic Candidate for Governor of Illinois 
came to see him about farmers. 

Al was in the fourth row of pews. As 
the catafalque was laid before the altar, 
priests were chanting the De Profundis. 
Solemn Requiem Mass. Funeral sermon. 
“Death is not a parting, but a meeting.” 
No eulogy. “Resurrectio sum et vita.” 

To the cemetery went George’s body, 
while to the 20th Century went AL. 
Crowds ... Paul...a bey... and 
again, a smile. 


McAdoodle 


The Who, pre-eminently Who 

Is William Gibbs, the McAdoo... 

He’s always up and McAdooing 

From Sun to Star and Star to Sun 

His work is never McAdone. 

Early this month, the McAdoo got him- 
self up in the red and black velvet of a 
caballero and up onto a prancing mare. 
Mare and McAdoo were chief prancers 
at an oldtime Santa Barbara fiesta. No 
man had better right to be. Ever since 
the earthquake (Time, July 6, 1925) he, 
lawyer-engineer with many a mighty deed 
to his credit as such, has been in the front 
of reconstruction of that lovely town. He 
and his wife (daughter of the late 
Woodrow Wilson) are prominent & popu- 
Jar in Santa Barbara’s so-called millionaire 


—e——_ 


.colony. But their home, of course, is in 


Los Angeles where the “heir” who failed 
to inherit from Wilson, makes legal fees 
and not a little political whoopee. The 
latter has attracted almost no attention 
since last September (Time, Sept. 26), 
when the heir publicly reconciled himself 
to political penury. But he has never 
endorsed the Brown Derby. So tense now 
is political battle that ears were strained 
last week to catch a McAdoodle. There 
was, for Brown Derbyism, a stillness 
ominous, yet not hopeless. Hoover had 
made his speech, in no sense a McAdoo 
progressive speech. Surely Smith could 
more nearly approach the progressive 
note. And if he did, might not McAdoo 
win the everlasting gratitude of an eager- 
to-win Democracy by saluting it. If he 
did, the effect upon the Dry South, upon 
the anti-Tammany West might be worth 
1,000,000 votes. California is, by almost 
common consent, Republican, although 
not enthusiastically so. 
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National Affairs— (Continued) 





Death of Brennan 


Roger C. Sullivan, boss of Illinois, died 
April 14, 1920. 

Charles F. Murphy, boss of New York 
(Tammany), died April 25, 1924. 

James R. Nugent, deposed boss of New 
Jersey, died April 26, 1927. 

George E. Brennan, boss of Illinois (suc- 
ceeding Sullivan), died Aug. 8, 1928. 

The passing of these bosses is significant 
because they were the advance guard of 
the revolution which transformed the 
Democratic Party from the rural dilemma 
of Bryan and McAdoo to the urban climax 
of Alfred Emanuel Smith. Election day 
will determine whether it is a happy 
climax. 

The lone survivor of the advance guard 
is Thomas Taggart, 71, of Indiana. It 
was Taggart, Murphy and Brennan (acting 
on death-bed instructions from Sullivan) 
who pushed aside McAdoo and forced the 
nomination of Cox at the Democratic con- 
vention in 1920. The same forces com- 
promised on John W. Davis in 1924, when 
the Smith movement failed. Mr. Taggart 
is now in ill health and resides quietly at 
French Lick, Ind., playing croquet with 
his grandchildren. 

George Washington Olvany, under the 
careful guidance of Governor Smith, has 
succeeded Tammany Boss Murphy. Frank 
Hague is in power in New Jersey. 

It will be difficult to replace Boss Bren- 
nan of Illinois. An Irishman, plump and 
nimble-witted, a poker player and duck 
hunter, a successful and honest business- 
man, a philanthropist who gave away 
several hundred wooden legs*—he was 
sincerely mourned. The triumph of his 
career as boss came in 1923 when he put 
honest William Emmett: Dever into Chi- 
cago’s mayorship. In 1926, Brennan “bet 
his bossdom against a seat in the U. S. Sen- 
ate that Illinois is sick of Prohibition’— 
and lost to Senator-eject Frank L. Smith. 

Though Brennan worked in back rooms, 
his political deeds were not black. 


PROHIBITION 


Dwyer Out 


William V. Dwyer manufactured liquor 
in the U. S. He imported liquor from 
Canada, Cuba, Europe. He owned trucks, 
speedboats, 20 ships of foreign registry. 
He employed 800 men, a few women. He 
bribed Prohibition agents, put some of his 
own men into the Coast Guard service. In 
the two and a half years preceding Janu- 
ary 1926, he had done a liquor business of 
some $50,000,000. Manhattan was the 
centre of his activities. . 

In July 1926, he was convicted of con- 
spiracy to violate the Volstead Act, was 
sentenced to two years in Atlanta peni- 
tentiary. U.S. Circuit Court Judge Julian 
William Mack regretted that the sentence 
could not be made longer. 

Last week, U. S. Attorney General John 
Garibaldi Sargent approved a parole for 


*He lost his own right leg when he, 13, sub- 
stituted for a switchman who was off on a post- 
payday drunk, at a coal mine in Braidwood, III. 
He tried to uncouple two cars of a moving train; 
his right foot became wedged in a frog and 
stayed there. 


Legger Dwyer, who had served a year and 
six months of his term. The reason: a 
very sick man was Legger Dwyer. After 
paying the government a $10,000 fine, he 
entrained for Manhattan. 

oe 


Blind & Mad 


One night last May, one Tacob D. Han- 
son was driving to his Niagara Falls home 
alone in his automobile. U. S. Coast 
Guard Glenn Jennings, in the enforcement 
of Prohibition duties, shot Motorist Han- 
son in the temple, making him blind. 

It was a mistake. Jennings had erred 
in thinking that Motorist Hanson, honest 
citizen, was a rum runner. But that did 
not restore sight to Motorist Hanson. Nor 
did it prevent him from going mad last 
week, as a result of the same wound. 

Foes of Prohibition were vexed. 


NEGROES 


Democrat 


“My mother was cook for white fam- 
ilies. My father had died when I was 
seven years old. While I was trying to 
raise money to help Negro schools in 
Louisiana, a white man slapped me and 
told me I'd be lynched before I was 15. 
With the consent of my mother, I left 
home and went to Galveston, Tex., and 
worked for a barber there. His wife in- 
spired me to seek education.” 

Thus did Joseph L. McLemore, 32, of 
St. Louis, Mo., first Negro in a border 
state or southern state to be nominated 
for Congress by the Democratic Party, 
tell voters of some of his qualifications for 
office. He is an intelligent lawyer, a one- 
time student at Fisk, Howard and New 
York Universities. 

Last week, he optimistically predicted 
that he would be elected to Congress, said 
that three-fourths of the voters of his 
St. Louis district are Negroes. His op- 
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Dry Hay 
Reed compared him to Heflin. 


(See col. 3) 


ponent, Representative Leonidas Carstar- 
phen Dyer, white, Republican, denied thai 
more than one-third of the voters are 
Negroes. A bitter battle loomed. 

There have been 19 Negro Representa- 
tives and two Negro Senators, most 0: 
them members of the Reconstruction Con- 
gresses and men of little education. In 
northern cities, Republicans have made 
profitable political use of Negroes.* Demo- 
crats, cramped by party tradition, have 
only recently allied themselves with 
Negroes (particularly in New York City). 


IMMIGRATION 


Fiscal Figures 


During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1928, a total of 307,255 immigrants took 
up residence in the U. S. (as compared 
with 335,175 during the previous fiscal 
year). The bulk of them came from: 


Canada 


Sub becia ates ae eee ee ks Eek 73,154 
SNE ico eh Gees ook Culaee ete rs ak 59,016 
SION, cbeks + UE aie n KS ERA ES 45,778 
eee OS | er oe 38,193 
SEU ig ag Ss Waa yw Wu oie ne oe ee 33,597 
DORE. Sie lebseus ciasude ess ss SRREETT 
SR erry a Petre eee 18,740 
BonmGemmvenm GARGS. 6 ccc c ccnwssiaes 18,664 
2 ae er ree er 17,963 


Immigration from all countries (except 
Canada and Mexico) is restricted by the 
quota system. 


Though having yearly quotas of 100 
each, the following regions seldom send 
immigrants to the U. S.: Ethiopia, Mus- 
cat, Nepal, British Togoland, French 
Togoland, French Cameroon, Tanganyika, 
Nauru, New Guinea, Yap. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Primaries 


Missouri. When handsome, eloquent 
and often blatant Senator James A. Reed 
was thwarted in his presidential ambitions, 
he said he was through with politics—but 
not quite. He wanted to name his successor 
in the Senate. He picked a Wet named 
James A. Collet. He compared Candidate 
Collet’s opponent, a Dry named Charles 
Martin Hay, to Alabama’s buffoon Senator 
James Thomas (“Tom Tom”) Heflin. But 
Missouri voters, last week, gave Senator 
Reed a farewell rebuke and gave the Dem- 
ocratic nomination to Mr. Hay, who is 
neither handsome, eloquent nor blatant. In 
school, Mr. Hay was bright. In St. Louis, 
he is a lawyer. In politics, he preaches Pro- 
hibition and yet says he will support Alfred 
Emanuel Smith. 

The Republicans nominated Roscoe C. 
Patterson to oppose Mr. Hay for Reed’s 
seat. 


Kansas. Clyde Martin Reed, Repub- 
lican, publisher, railroad rate expert, and 
Chauncey B. Little, Democrat, lawyer, 
were nominated for Governor. 


Oklahoma and Virginia nominated 
several handfuls of U. S. Representatives. 


*In Chicago, Mayor William Hale Thompson’s 
machine secured last May the nomination of 
Negro Oscar De Priest for U. S. Representative 
(Time, May 14). 
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National A ffairs—(Continued) 





At Charlottesville 


At Johns Hopkins University, no pro- 
fessor enjoys greater prestige than Dr. 
John Holladay Latane, U. S. history man. 
At a Smith rally, a fortnight ago, Dr. 
Latane said: “Speaking as a historian, I 
say very seriously that it is my opinion 
that the Society of Jesus* in the palmiest 
days of its history never held a nation in 











HIsTORIAN LATANE 


. would throw a bomb in the cellar. 


so firm a grasp as the ‘political parsons’ 
of certain Protestant sects hold the United 
States today. Whenever I pass that large 
building in Washington, which overlooks 
the Capitol and houses of the offices of 
the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and 
Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, I feel like turning anarchist and 
throwing a bomb in the cellar!” 

Through public prints, Secretary (Rev. 
Dr.) W. H. Burgan of the M. E. T. P. 
P. M. replied: “Rabble-rouser!” 


Last week, this first-class historian or 
rabble-rouser or both, went to Charlottes- 
ville, Va., to the Institute of Public Affairs. 
There he met many another professor, 
nearly all of them in a mood to speak out 
smartly on many a public affair. But, again 
it was John Holladay Latane who spoke 
most decidedly out. Said he: 

“Governor Smith is the first man of 
national prominence in this country to 
come forward and say what we all know 
to be true, namely that enforcement is a 
failure. Mr. Hoover doesn’t believe in 
prohibition any more than I do.” 

Even the pro-prohibition professors ap- 
plauded. They, in an outspeaking mood, 
were not inclined to resent outspeaking 
Brown Derbyism, especially since the 
equitable chairman of the prohibition 

*Roman Catholic organization founded in 
1539 by Ignatius Loyola (Inigo Lopez de 
Recalde) Spanish knight, now canonized. The 
Jesuits grew politically and commercially potent 
in Spain, France, The Netherlands, Italy. in 
the 16 and 17 Centuries; in Prussia, Poland, 


Russia, in the 18 and 19 Centuries. 


round-table, Prof. Augustus Raymond 
Hatton* of Northwestern University 
(Evanston, Ill.) had opened his discussion 
as follows: 

“Governor Smith is a man for whom I 
have profound admiration. He is undoubt- 
edly the greatest State Governor we have 
had in half a century, and I admire his 
honesty on the prohibition question. I 
also believe, because he said it, that he 
would lead a movement to repeal the 
Volstead Act and the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. Because of the large wet element 
in the Democratic party, I believe he 
would have greater difficulty in enforcing 
the amendment than Hoover would have.” 

But Prof. Hatton’s round table was only 
one of many. Dizzy was the rate with 
which all U. S. (and some foreign) affairs 
spun metaphorically round and round. 
Thus, for example, Prof. Latane is an 
expert on Latin America. He knows that 
since 1900, U. S. investments in the Carib- 
bean, Central and South America have 
increased from the nest egg of $300,000,- 
ooo to the imperial fortune of $5,000,- 
000,000. As an historian he stated his 
fear that so much money would lead the 
U. S. into imperialism of the bad sort, 
and concluded: “We are facing one of the 
greatest struggles in American history, 
the struggle between imperialism and de- 
mocracy.” + 

Equally famed as historian is William 
E. Dodd of the University of Chicago. He 
told why the Solid South might shift. But 
as to whether it would, he said, “The 
answer is not easy.” 

Trans-Atlantic airways, the degradation 
of the press, State Legislatures, the Negro, 
the farmer, fornied part of the cosmic pro- 
gram, the vocalists including, besides great 
historians and divers experts, an Italian 
count who long ago had a good position in 
Italy. 

One absence was noted, that of vaca- 
tioning Edwin Anderson Alderman, presi- 
dent of the University of Virginia (‘‘Jef- 
ferson’s University”) on whose campus 
the institute talked. 


—— + —— 
Old Man Evans 


The growth of cities was a slow change, 
once. Generations lived and died and the 
wolves looked down from the hills at night, 
at the closed gates of the city and its 
lighted houses or dark streets. Armies rode 
out and returned, victorious or defeated; 
plagues descended, disappeared; a king 
died or a traveler came from far away; 
gods were discovered and forgotten and 
the people in the city lived in the same 
houses, the wolves still stood on the hills 
at night, looking at the same city, the same 
walls. Cities are built more quickly now, 
without walls, in places with no hills. 

In Chicago, last week, a picnic was held 
for the people who have lived longest in 
the city. These gathered in a park and 
held contests among themselves to decide 
which one was the “Oldest Settler,” the 
greatest ancient. 

L. S. Oliver and Mrs. Catharine Barry 


*Author of Cleveland’s city manager charter. 
tWith this as his major issue, Bryan attacked 
McKinley in 1900, and was defeated. 


. cago 





were the oldest continuous residents of 
Chicago. These two had lived there since 
1844 and 1845 respectively. 

Mrs. Johanna Alm, 94, said that she had 
six children, 26 grandchildren, ten great- 
grandchildren and one great-great-grand- 
child. Then she began to dance a waltz 
which resulted in her receiving great ap- 
plause and a prize which pleased her. 

Otto Wellman claimed without success- 
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U. S. Grant III 


There were postures in the pastures. 


ful contradiction that he had lived longest 
in the same house—for 66 years at No. 
300 DeKoven Place. 

The most popular person at the picnic 
was Richard Evans, 91. A nimble fellow 
in button-shoes, he shook hands with 
everyone. It was found that he was the 
oldest foreign born inhabitant of Cook 
County; he had been brought there by 
his parents when he was ten months old. 
He had a trombone with him which he 
played at frequent intervals. He seemed 
eager to tell everyone about the old days 
when he was a young man and when Chi- 
was a young city. Said Richard 
Evans: “I knew Chicago before it had a 
railroad, a paved street, a trolley car, or 
a telephone.” 

—_—+—. 


Grandson Grant 


It is the duty of Ulysses Simpson Grant 
III (grandson) to walk  observantly 
through the greenery of forest and pasture 
out of which the great parks of Wash- 
ington, D. C., are carved. Last week he, 
director of public parks, started a vigorous 
campaign against “spooning, necking and 
petting, noticeably prevalent in darkened 
automobiles at night in the parks.” He 
planned to have park-users sign a pledge, 
reading: “I will refrain from any action, 
posture or public display of amorousness 
that might be offensive to others or could 
set a bad example to children.” 

Also the pledge includes precautions 
against fires, grass-littering, flower-pick- 
ing. 
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Go Abroad In The 
Aquitania The “Con- 
tinental” Way... 
For $152.50 





In England there is a saying “only dukes 
and Americans travel first-class!” Abroad, 
“second” is the recognized medium of 
travel for “first class” people! On the 
Aquitania you may travel “second” as 
you do on the Continent . . . with dignity 
and comfort... and with people of 
unquestioned social background... 
There are lounge rooms... glass-enclosed 
porch... flowers!...a luxurious amount 
of deck space... faultless service... 
running water in every room... a spa- 
cious dining room ...and food... 
planned for the fastidious...And you 
are travelling on one of the finest and 
fastest of express steamers... a six-day 


trip... for $152.50... 


To Cherbourg and Southampton 
Via the Cunard Line 


For all information re Cunard Second 
Cabin apply to your local agent or 


Comings & Goings 





Contractor William Frank Kenny, 
crony of Gov. Alfred E. Smith, returned 
on the Paris from England, where his 
family is spending the summer. He was 
met at quarantine by famed Shipbuilder 
William Henry Todd, aboard his yacht. 
Mr. Kenny explained Mr. Todd’s fond- 


| ness for the vessel. It was originally built 


for a rich jeweler. Mr. Todd “worked on 
it as a riveter.” Becoming wealthy, he 
purchased it for himself, deriving its new 
name (Saelmo) from that of his mother, 
Sarah Elizabeth Moody. 


“T am going to force the crowd of 
leeches that fattened on my husband to 


| disgorge,” said Mrs. Marion Phillips as 


she stepped aboard the Paris. She is the 
widow of the late John M. Phillips, Queens 
County, N. Y. sewer-pipe monopolist 


| whose subfuscous dealings brought him 


indictment a while ago (Time, Jan. 2 et 
seqg.). Mr. Phillips reputedly left $2,000,- 
000; it has not been discovered. Mrs. 
Phillips suspects extortion by dubious 
profiteers who surrounded her husband. 


Captain David W. Bone, friend of 
nautical novelists Joseph Conrad and 
William McFee, has been at sea for 38 
years, has written many sea stories him- 
self (The Brass Bounder, Broken Stow- 
age, The Lookout Man). Last week he 
had a new adventure, embarked as a mere 
passenger on his own ship, the Anchor 
liner Transylvania. For three weeks Cap- 
tain Bone had been ill in Manhattan, was 
on his way to Glasgow for further re- 
cuperation. He was the first sea captain 
to start an ocean-going bookshop; when 
he sailed last week, his stateroom was 
littered with gift volumes from friends. 


Henry Noble MacCracken, president 
of Vassar College, returned on the 
Swedish-American motorship Gripsholm 
with his sophomore daughter (Maiserie). 
He stated that he had wished to know the 
girl better, had succeeded; recommended 
his method to all parents. With the entire 
continent from which to choose, Maiserie, 
historically minded, picked Danzig, Ber- 
gen, other cities of the old Hansa League. 


John David, New York haberdasher, 
shone sartorially as he boarded the Beren- 
garia, bound on a scouting trip to London 
and Deauville. From polished boots to 
crisp moustache he could be counted on 
to out-Brummel men-of-the-world in the 
English metropolis, in the French watering 
place. Twenty-five years ago he was a 
shirt huckster; today he controls glitter- 
ing emporiums in Greater New York. 


The Duilio, of the Italian Line, sailed 
for Genoa and Naples, bade farewell to 
New York harbor. She has been a favor- 
ite with Mediterranean travelers for years, 
is now to be transferred to Italy—South 
America service. The new Axugustus will 
replace her. 


Red, white and blue funnels belched 
smoke, passed buff and black funnels, ar- 
rived at Cherbourg hours ahead of them. 
The Leviathan had left New York 2 hours 
and 40 minutes after its British rival, the 
Majestic. Although officials denied it was 
a race, money changed hands. 


ROUND THE 


World 












surprisingly 
inexpensive it is 


made by the world’s greatest travel 
system. You have your room or suite 
and meals :.. and pay at shore rates. 
You enjoy deck sports, evening enter- 
tainments, dancing . . . a wonderful 
club life; no extra expense. 

This home of yours travels 29,000 miles 
... to a new scene every day for 136 
days. You are present at six great world 
events ... Christmas in the Holy Land, 
New Year’s Eve in Cairo, January festi- 
vals in India, the court season in Siam, 
the guest season in Peking, plum blossom 
time in Japan... all as part of your 
ticket. And throughout, you are cared 
for, waited on as never before. 

As low as $1900. From New York, 
Dec. 1. S.S. Empress of Australia, 21,850 
gross tons. 

Booklets which detail where you go, 
how you live. Your own agent, or any 
Canadian Pacific District Office: New 
York, 344 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 71 E. 
Jackson Blvd.; Montreal, 141 St. James 
St., and 28 other cities in the United 





States and Canada. 
OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All from New York) 


South America- Africa : 104 days ... Jan. 22, 
1929 . . . Duchess of Atholl (mew). Mediterra- 


nean: 72 days...Feb. 4, 1929 . . . Empress of 
Scotland. West Indies: 16 days .. . Dec. 22, 
1928 .. . 29 days Jan. 10 and Feb. 11, 1929 
... Duchess of Bedford (new). 
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é Canadian 


, Pacific . 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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FOREIGN NEWS 











GREAT BRITAIN 
Cold England? 


From London’s smart Mayfair to Scot- 
land’s dour Hebrides, every Britishman 
knows that the only thing which keeps 
him reasonably warm is the Gulf Stream. 
Alarming, therefore, was a report last 
week by two White Star Line skippers 
that, according to their observations, the 
Gulf Stream has recently changed its 
course ten points. Should it swerve away 
from the British Isles entirely, they would 
become semi-Arctic. Stern old duchesses 
and gouty earls would have to flee, pell- 
mell, with cockneys and Irishmen before a 
new Ice Age. Cold England would have to 
be abandoned, and Britishmen would seek 
refuge in their Dominions. 

Fortunately the White Star Line score 
was immediately countered by its rival, 
the Cunard Line, one of whose skippers 
was quick to curry popular favor by de- 
claring that his observations showed 
nothing wrong with the Gulf Stream. 
Finally the North-German Lloyd’s Com- 
modore, Herr Johnsen, scathingly ob- 
served that of course the observations of 
such fast ships as to the currents they 
were cutting through must naturally be 
treated with reserve. 

Knowing persons recalled that all smart 
sea captains make a practice of announc- 
ing or denying the occurrence of sea 
marvels—such as “worst storms,” “first 
whales of the season” or “largest ice- 
bergs’—with intent to cause the names 
of their ships to appear in public prints. 
Indulgent pressmen did not mind printing 
the ships which went a-Gulf-Streaming 
last week: Homeric & Majestic, Maure- 
tania and Columbus. 

Oceanology. The hottest part of the 
Atlantic Ocean runs about 350 miles (5°) 
north of the Equator, from Africa to 
South America.’ Carribbean waters are 
just as warm (80° F.). Almost as warm, 
and much higher in level than the open 
ocean is the Gulf of Mexico. The combi- 
nation of Gulf temperature and level with 
the West Indies volcanic action and the 
twirling of the Earth sets a current of 
warm water running north along the 
American coast to Newfoundland—the 
Gulf Stream. A wall of cold water sep- 
arates the Gulf Stream from the North 
American continent. 

Off Newfoundland the Gulf Stream 
meets the Labrador Stream coming down 
from the north. Their meeting causes the 
fogs over the Grand Banks. 

The Gulf Stream, swiftest moving and 
best studied of ocean currents, however, 
loses comparatively little of its heat at 
Newfoundland. It drifts eastward to 
help warm all of Europe, including of 
course England.* Europe is warmer than 
North America. Off Europe the Gulf 
Stream Drift splits into three streams. 
One goes between the Faeroe and Shet- 
land Islands north of Scotland, another 
along west Iceland, the third along the 
western side of Greenland. 


*When winter winds blow from the Arctic 
they shove towards Europe water warmed during 
the summer, 
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Occasionally temporary branches of the 
Gulf Stream have been noted. Perhaps 
the steamship captains, reporting a re- 
versal of the Stream last week, had igno- 
rantly floundered through some such stray 
stream. 

But a more recondite reason is possible. 
Tides, lunar and solar, of course influence 
ocean currents. When sun and moon act 
together their pull gives the entire ocean 
flow a mighty wrench and affects the cli- 
mate of bordering land. 

The most recent maximum sun-moon 
yank at the oceans occurred in 1433. Cli- 
mate changes that happened compara- 
tively soon before were amazing to 
Europeans. Greenland (this was at the 
time reported by the Norse sagas) was 
comparatively free of ice. From 800 to 
1250 Iceland had few volcanic disturb- 
ances, but between 1290 and 1348 had 
many and terrific. In the 13th and 15th 
Centuries the Baltic Sea between Den- 
mark, Germany and Sweden was fre- 
quently frozen all the way across. The 
Zuider Zee was formed about 1287. Eng- 
land was miserable. 

But closely-crowded England made 
frantic by last week’s surmises, may go 
back to its beer, skittles and _ political 
harangues. The next mighty sun-moon 
tide (and freezeup) will not occur until 
the year 3300. The lesser joint high tides, 
which occur at intervals of 93, 19, 9 and 
44 years (and their effects on the Gulf 
Stream, and so European climate) are 
imperceptible to ordinary men. 


IRISH FREE STATE 
“Trish Bonds” 


Citizens of the U. S. who were induced 
to buy $6,000,000 worth of “Irish Liberty 
Loan Bonds,” eight years ago, by famed 
“President” Eamon de Valera of “The 
Irish Republic,” can get back a portion of 
their money. 


They may get it at No. 117 Liberty 
Street, Manhattan, by order of New York 
State Supreme Court Justice Curtis A. 
Peters. Last week Justice Peters said that 
$2,600,000 of the original $6,000,000 re- 
mains unclaimed in the hands of U. S. re- 
ceivers of the defunct “Irish Republic.” 
But so many Irish patriots have displayed 
a reluctance to claim their share. that those 
who do file claims before the closing date 
for such applications (Dec. 31, 1928) may 
find themselves reimbursed almost in full. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


“Treason to the King” 

A speaker who could not be arrested 
preached flat disloyalty to George V and 
mere lip loyalty to the British Crown be- 
fore a huge audience at Harrismith in the 
Union of South Africa, a British Dominion. 
“We don’t accept the King of England,” 
he roared, “but only his Crown!” 

Strangely enough this astoundingly in- 
cautious orator was not a “Red.” He is 
simply a grizzled South African statesman 
of Dutch stock who has risen to the high- 
est office in the Dominion. The oflice is 
that of “His Majesty’s Prime Minister in 
South Africa,” and it is held by General 
the Honorable James Barry Munnik Hert- 
zog. The speaker. first amplified and then 
qualified his treason-smacking premise 
thus: “We of South Africa can have done 
with all kings tomorrow and introduce a 
measure [in the Dominion Parliament | to 
abolish kingship; but the English among us 
would protest and probably many Dutch 
would support them. The English might 
even take up weapons and rebel [against 
the Dominion Government]. . . . I do not 
think that England and the other Domin- 
ions would resort to force. . . . 

“We already possess the right to ap- 
point our own Governor-General! I doubt, 
however, whether the time is ripe for such 
SCHOB 5” 

“Right” vy. “Treason.” Whatever the 
“right” of South Africans, their Governor- 
General continues to be appointed by His 
Majesty George V, who sent to that post 
in 1923 a younger brother of Queen Mary, 


* the Earl of Athlone (Time, April 30). 


Such extravagant speeches as that made 
by Prime Minister Hertzog, last week, are 
to be taken with about as much serious- 
ness as the exaggerated platform promises 
of U. S. statesmen. Naturally General 
Hertzog’s platform must satisfy his large 
Dutch secessionist following; and, like 
many another sly old dog, he relies more 
on his bark than on his bite. 


Even so, however, General Hertzog is 
by far the most secessionist of all the Do- 
minion Prime Ministers; and at the last 
Dominion Conference (TrmE, Nov. 1 to 
Dec. 6, 1926) it was his bite which finally 
nipped the British Commonwealth into 
formal recognition that : 1) The Dominions 
are nations, with rights to accredit diplo- 
mats to non-British countries; 2) Great 
Britain is on a plane of “equality under 
the Crown” with the Dominions; 3) Great 
Britain, while continuing to administer the 
colonies and the foreign policy of the. Em- 
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pire must now do so in concert with the 
Dominions, and not with her onetime pa- 
rental status as ‘““The Mother Country.” 

Clearly these formulae are intentionally 
so loose and general as to leave enough 
space in Mother England’s cupboard for 
much harmless rattling of the skeleton 


called “Treason to the King.” 


FRANCE 


“Seconds” at Last 

Millions of not-over-rich travelers have 
sat up all night when crossing France, 
rather than pay the exorbitant charge for 
First Class sleeping berths, there having 
been no seconds. Last week, for the first 
time, second class sleepers ran from Paris 
to the principal frontiers and to Marseilles. 
But in Scandinavia and Germany there are 
even third class sleepers, not yet to be 
found in France, Spain, Italy, Balkans. 
Citizens of the U. S. could have similarly 
cheap sleeps, en route, were they not 
democratically unwilling to lie down in a 
class inferior to “Pullman.” Russians have 
got round the class distinction by installing 
“soft” and “hard” sleeping cars. 


BELGIUM 
Elusive Diamonds 


Sometimes keenest, shrewdest corre- 
spondents are fooled. For example the 
United Press, Associated Press and even 
the impeccable London Times asserted, 
last week, that Italian divers had recov- 
ered $2,000,000 in diamonds from the 
Belgian steamer Elizabethville, which was 
sunk off the western coast of France, 
eleven years ago, by a German submarine. 

Actually all that had been recovered was 
the diamond safe. When it was opened, 
last week, in the presence of armed guards 
and frock coated officials, there was found 
nothing of value except 1,871 Belgian 
paper francs and four English gold sov- 
ereigns—a total haul of $72. Probable 
explanation: after the Elizabethville was 
torpedoed her captain tried to save the 
diamonds by embarking with them in a 
lifeboat, sank “somewhere in the Atlantic.” 
Fortunately the Elizabethville’s hulk con- 
tains ten tons of valuable ivory tusks from 
the Belgian Congo which will now be 
laboriously raised, thus enabling the dis- 
appointed Italian salvage firm to “break 
even.” 

a 


Charles of Flanders 


The “Famed Four” among European 
Princes are: 
Edward of Wales (Britain) 
Umberto of Piedmont (Italy) 
Alfonso of the Asturias (Spain) 
Leopold of Brabant (Belgium) 


Each of these youths is heir to a Throne. 
Each has been mooned at and photo- 
graphed ad nauseam. Therefore smart folk 
hailed with relief, last week, the definitive 
emergence of a fifth and little known 
prince: Charles of Flanders. Though he is 
not a Crown Prince, but the second son of 
King Albert of the Belgians, he officiated 
with the grace and freshness of youth, 


last week, at ceremonies which marked a 
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Primo’s Son 


“Thank goodness not!” 
(See col. 3) 


pilgrimage to Belgium of 15,000 British 
Legionairies. 

Edward of Wales had crossed the Chan- 
nel for the occasion, but, though he was 
welcomed cordially, louder Belgian cheers 
rang out for Charles of Flanders. Even 
Britons were glad that this keen, upstand- 
ing Prince had been pushed to the fore by 
the fact that King Albert and Queen Eliza- 
beth are now returning from Africa, after 
touring the Belgian Congo (Time, Aug. 6). 

Many of the Legionairies, while en route 
to Belgium, stopped off to visit and some 
to picnic at Vimy Ridge, in France. 
Thence they proceeded to Ypres, Belgium, 
and assembled around the famed Menin 
Gate, an imposing War memorial almost 
covered by the inscribed names of more 
than 55,000 British Dead. Into a radio 
microphone, set up in the roadway before 
Menin Gate, spoke Charles of Flanders, 
Edward of Wales, and finally the Arch- 
bishop of York. 

So tense grew religious and patriotic 
fervor, that Belgian papers reported the 
fainting of numerous grief-stricken British 
War-mothers, War-widows, and War-sis- 
ters, who were quickly revived in first aid 
stations provided for that purpose. Solemn 
and inspirational was the chanting of O 
Valiant Hearts Who to Your Glory Came! 
Finally, when soft, repressed sobbing had 
become general, the Primate of England 
cried, referring to the War: “Was it all 
worth while? Here at this gate let there 
be no faltering in the answer, ‘Yes, a 
thousand times yes.’ .. . 

“Let the ‘last post’ sound our message 
of remembrance to the dead; let the 
‘reveille’ sound Christ’s summons to serv- 
ice of the living.” 

Soon buglers sounded the calls requested 
by the Archbishop; but most touching of 
all was the playing by Scotch bagpipers 
of an old lament which was the favorite 
of Britain’s greatest War -hero, the late 


Field Marshal Earl Haig, Laird of Bemer- 
syde (Time, Feb. 6, 13). Softly the pipers 


played “The Flowers of the Forest”; and 
British lips repeated afterwards the motto 
of the House of Haig: What e’re betide, 
What e’re betide, Haig shall be Haig of 
Bemersyde! 

Charles of Flanders, who was but a lad 
when the War came, stood silent with 
modestly bowed head during the British 
singing, beside Edward of Wales, 34, his 
senior by exactly a decade. Later the two 
princes, chatting affably, walked together 


the gauntlet of clicking cameras, mooning 
women. 


Men mooned at Her Royal Highness, 
the Princess Marie José of Belgium, last 
week, craning their necks and peering 
Moonward, as she ascended for the first 
time in an airplane—favorite vehicle of 
Their Belgian Majesties who often fly 
cross-Channel. 


POLAND 
Suit 


Twelve special trains chuffed into the 
small town of Rzeszow, last week, bearing 
10,000 docile prisoners, guarded by some 
1,000 police. Soon a large military drill 
ground was fitted out with grandstands 
and constituted as an open air courtroom. 
Only 62 lawyers and 100 witnesses were 
present. The 10,000 defendants were 
charged with malfeasance as petty officials 
of the Polish Railway Men’s Benevolent 
Society, which has only 21,000 members. 
The case, first heard at Lwow last year, 
with a mere 6,000 defendants present, will 
now proceed in earnest, is expected to drap’ 
on for months. 


SPAIN 


Primo’s Son 

A stalwart young Spaniard who sailed 
last week into Manhattan on the Paris 
is Don Miguel Primo de Rivera, 24, whose 
name is identical with that of his father, 
the 58-year-old Dictator of Spain. 

Young Primo has a tiny black mustache, 
is a Lieutenant in the Hussars, and plays 
so keen a game of polo that he was 
teamed, last month at Santander, with the 
only reigning monarch who is a crack 
poloist: His Most Catholic Majesty Al- 
fonso XIII, King of Spain. 

Said Lieutenant Primo de Rivera, after 
confirming the announcement that he 
comes to found an Hispano-U. S. tourist 
bureau (Time, Aug. 13): 

“No, no, [am not married. Thank good- 
ness not! A man should be more than a 
poor lieutenant before he marries. .. . 
So I eagerly grasp this opportunity, which 
is given me by my father! 

“His duties in Spain are so arduous 
that he may never come to America, so 
he is sending me instead, to show his 
interest in America, because I am his 
name-sake. . . . This year and next there 
will be great expositions at Seville and 
Barcelona, so there has now been estab- 
lished the Patronato Regio del Turismo 
(Royal Tourist Board) composed of many 


important Spanish personages.” 
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SWEDEN 


Wild Moose & Death 


Two major themes set the tempo of 
conversation among smart Swedes last 
week, 


Death. A solemn Royal theme was 


Death. Every official flag in Sweden went 
to half mast for Prince Friedrich II, 71, 
abdicated Grand Duke of Baden in Ger- 
many, uncle of the reigning Grand Duchess 
Charlotte of Luxembourg, and brother of 
Her Majesty Queen Victoria of Sweden. 

The German citizens of Baden never 
ceased to cheer His Grand Ducal High- 
ness, when he rode out among them, 
palsied and almost blind. Once he wore 
the uniform of Commanding General of 
the German Eighth Army Corps; but at 
the close of the War he was among the 
first petty rulers of German states to ab- 
dicate in favor of Democracy. 

Moose. The second topic which stirred 
Swedes, last week, was wild moose. These 
mighty, antlered game were alarmingly 
reported to be browsing upon and tram- 
pling down thousands of aspen saplings in 
the province of Smaland. Aspen is a 
wood much used for making match sticks; 
and match making is a major industry 
of Sweden. Therefore the wild moose tales 
alarmed. 

Throughout Scandinavia moose hunting 
is esteemed the noblest use of fire arms. 
Accordingly there is drastic enforcement 
of laws protecting wild moose out of sea- 
son. But next winter a determined Parlia- 
mentary lobby will urge modification of 
the game law in the interest of the Swedish 
Match Co., a gigantic monopoly of such 
wealth and potency that it occasionally 
makes governmental loans to the smaller 
states of Europe. — 


ITALY 


Twin Disasters 

Sorrow and indignation were the re- 
actions of most U. S. citizens, last week, 
to two submarine disasters which are best 
described in parallel columns. (See cols. 
2 and 3.) 

Though U. S. naval officers dared not 
comment officially on the raising of the 
F-14 within 34 hours, one gallaht U. S. 
Rear-Admiral described the feat privily 
at Washington as “a miracle of efficiency 
and speed.” Citizens of the U. S. were 
touched to learn that Captain Weil of the 
F-14 entered in his diary just before 
asphyxiation overcame him these words: 
“We are waiting. We hope.” 

“Poor mother. Be strong like mothers 
of—” 

The last words clicked by Submarine 
Telegrapher Trolis were: “Fumes have 
invaded our last refuge. We are finished. 


Long live. . . .” 

Thus ended the tragedy of the F-r4, 
but a courageous epilogue was enacted off 
Santander, Spain, last week by King Al- 
fonso XIII, Queen Victoria Eugénie and 
their second son, the Infante Don Jaime. 
These royal persons, having read the final 
newspaper accounts of asphyxiation 
aboard the F-14, proceeded to quiet their 


nerves by entering the Spanish super- 
submarine S-z, which promptly dived be- 
neath Atlantic billows for a short, serene 
voyage, a safe return. 


Medal 


The dusky, lustrous eyes of Roman citi- 
zens grew large and moist with awe, last 
week, when a Papal medal as big as a small- 
ish soup plate was borne pompously 
across the “Eternal City.” 

He for whom the medal had been cast 
was no happy man. Pain twitched his 
broken leg. Enemies were reviling him as, 
“That Coward Nobile! The first airship 
captain who was first to leave his ship!” 
(True, July 23.) 

Such lashing words must have cut deeper 
than pain; but suddenly their sting was 
soothed, as the great, soup-plate-like medal 
arrived and was placed in the trembly 
hands of General Umberto Nobile. Im- 
mediately his careworn features relaxed, 
and he seemed to bask at length in Peace. 


Protestants might scoff, or heretics 
sneer. The slant eyelids of infidels might 
even lower in sedate winks. But General 
Umberto Nobile clung to the medal as 
tangible proof that his pious deed of drop- 
ping a large Papal cross on the North Pole 
(Time, June 4) has found highest favor 


in the eyes of the Most Blessed Father 


> 


Italian 
The submarine F-r4 sinks, last 
week, off the Adriatic harbor of Pola, 
after being accidentally rammed by 
the destroyer Giuseppe Missori. 





Sea: Rough. 

Weather: Stormy. 

Depth: About 140 ft 

Position of submarine: Almost ver- 
tical, making easy the attachment 
of hoisting chains. 


Located within one hour, by aviators 
peering from seaplanes. 

Salvage Director arrives within 95 
minutes after the disaster, by air- 
plane, from Rome. Naime: General 


Naval Engineer Bernardis, subordi- 
nate to Admiral Foschini. 


Communication: Established at once 
by submarine telegraph. 


Air Hose: Attached within 24 hours 
to breather fittings integral with 
hull. 

Asphyxiation: Rapid, because vertical 
position of submarine caused acid 
to spill from storage batteries and 
to come into contact with the salt 
water, generating deadly gas im- 
possible to counteract with fresh 
air from hose. 

All Dead within 24 hours. 


Submarine Raised in exactly 34 hours. 


Weight: 318 tons, when submerged, 
requiring two giant pontoons to 
float. 





and Supreme Pontiff, Achille Ambrogio 
Damiano Ratti, Pope Pius XI. Enthusias- 
tic, His Holiness sent along with the medal 
his ““warmest congratulations,” and finally 
imparted a solemn Papal blessing. 

Said the grateful and pious Nobile: 
“Part of our motion picture film was lost. 
We had to burn it in an effort to keep 
warm. But we spared the footage showing 
me in the act of dropping emblems* upon 
the North Pole.” 

Blessed and congratulated, General No- 
bile eventually told correspondents that 
he carries in his head a number never 
known to man, a number which may prove 
to be the crowning achievement of his 
expedition, a number which he described as 
“the horizontal component of the magnetic 
field.” 

A short time before the Nobile dirigible 
Italia plunged to destruction the “magnetic 
component” was worked out by Professor 
Aldo Pontremoli, who is now missing on 
the Polar ice. “He came toward me radi- 
ant with joy,” said General Nobile, “cry- 
ing that he had finished the calculation at 
last. He told me the figure, which, for- 
tunately, I can still remember. Whoever 
is acquainted with these scientific problems 
will realize the immense value of this dis- 
covery.” 


*Beside the Cross there were dropped the flags 
of Italy and Milan (Nobile’s native city). 





U.S. 
The submarine S-4 sinks (TiME, 

Dec. 26), off the Atlantic harbor of 

Provincetown, after being acciden- 

tally rammed by the destroyer Pauld- 

ing. 

Sea: Rough. 

Weather: Stormy. 

Depth: 104 ft. 

Position of submarine: Horizontal 
and half sunk in mud, making dif- 
ficult the attachment of hoisting 
chains. 

Located within seven hours, by sailors 
with dragnet apparatus. 

Salvage Director arrives within 24 
hours after the disaster by train and 
airplane from Norfolk, Va. Name: 
Captain Ernest J. Kind, command- 
ing officer of the U. S. S. Wright, 
subordinate to Rear Admiral Frank 
H. Brumby. 

Communication: Established after 
one day by divers tapping on the 


hull. 
Air Hose: Attached within four days 
to submarine’s “ears” (S C tubes). 


Asphyxiation: Slow, since little acid 
spilled due to horizontal position; 
but absence of air hose rendered 
slow asphyxiation sure. 





All Dead within three days. 

Submarine Raised in exactly three 
months. 

Weight: 1,092 tons, when submerged, 
requiring six giant pontoons to float. 
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JUGOSLAVIA 


Death of Raditch 


A chubby and phenomenally lifelike 
corpse lay in state last week at the Cro- 
atian capital of Zagreb. Throughout the 
entire province, peasants burned mourning 
candles under black shades and church 
bells tolled at midnight. Among some 
thousands of pious, grieving folk only the 
corpse seemed cheerful. A contented 
smile curved the dead lips, and the face 
was not “deathly pale” but merely less 
tanned and florid than usual. As the black- 
hooded candles danced, and solemn prayers 
were uttered, cables flashed around the 
Globe that Death had come to Stefan 
Raditch. 


A volume crammed with paradoxes 
might conceivably sum up the man. Yet 
all his inconsistencies sprang from a con- 
sistent love of fellow men and a consistent 
impatience with vested authority. Perhaps 
the key fact is that Stefan Raditch’s 
parents were Gypsies. He rose beyond 
their sphere to become the greatest cham- 
pion of Croatian Freedom; but he re- 
mained always a rolling stone, shrewd and 
earthy. Even his lying in state smacked of 
paradox. The spacious death chamber was 
the Great Hall of the onetime Arch-Ducal 
Palace at Zagreb; but Gypsy Raditch had 
turned it years ago into a democratic, al- 
most proletarian Party Headquarters. 

The corpse of such a man may well smile 
optimistically, as though the soul were 
soaring up among Croatian angels, all cry- 
ing, “Zhivoi Raditch! Hail Raditch!” 


Curiously, the Death of Croat Raditch 
caused a potent repercussion in the house- 
hold of a famed U. S. Middle Western 
couple who are now honeymooning* in 
England. The husband, Mr. Sinclair Lewis, 
found his wife suddenly a-pecking at his 
typewriter. Mrs. Lewis is the onetime 
International-Correspondent Dorothy 
Thompson. Therefore, just as a cry of 
“Help!” will cause a retired life guard 
to dive automatically; so the “break” of 
the big story at Zagreb set Mrs. Lewis 
to reeling off a long and able despatch 
which was soon read with surprise by 
devotees of her old papers, the New York 
Evening Post and Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

“I knew quite well the Croatian Peasant 
leader Stefan Raditch. . . . I have visited 
him in his home . . . and he has visited 
me.” Such was the sure-fire lead which 
Mrs. Sinclair Lewis slapped upon her 
story. She continued: 

“No political leader now living ever has 
changed his tactics and his outer program 
more often or more radically. He was a 


*The New York Herald Tribune published last 
week “Main Streets” of Britain in which Novelist 
Lewis recounts that on his honeymoon he has 
observed: 

a “gritty beach” 

“pimply red glassware” 

a town “itchy with boarding houses” 

“slattern mothers” 

“capering fathers” 

“lords of steel and soap and cotton” 

“Lorc Balfour . . . quietly stumping along” 

“little visionless rabbits” 

“runts” 





SINCLAIR LEWIS 


He found his wife a-pecking. 


Pan-Slav Anti-Habsburg agitator before 
the World War, yet he supported Hungary 
and the Habsburgs during the War. 

“When the Kingdom [of Jugoslavia] 
was founded he . . . became leader of a 
Croatian Sinn Fein, refusing to allow the 
50 Deputies of his party to go to Belgrade. 
[Then] he got into touch with Moscow. 
. . . The result was six months’ imprison- 
ment for treason... . He was released 
when he had indicated his willingness to 
abandon his... Sinn Fein policy... 
and to cooperate with Belgrade [i. e., with 
the Government of Jugoslavia ]. 

“IT was in Jugoslavia at the time of his 
imprisonment and release. Everything had 
been done to damage him in the eyes of his 
supporters. The conservative peasants had 
been told he was a Bolshevik. It became 
known he had been released because he 
had promised to reverse his whole policy. 

“What political leader could withstand 
such attacks with such evidence to support 
them? ; 

“Raditch, however, announced that he 
would address the peasants. They came 
on horseback and in carts from the ends of 
the country to hear him. He stood up be- 
fore them, a most unprepossessing figure, 
ill-dressed, half his face concealed by a 
heavy beard, the other half by thick con- 
vex spectacles, for he was nearly blind. He 
talked to them rapidly, often allegorically 
and often inchoately. They gave him a 
reception so passionately loyal, so adoring 
that it was touching to see.” 

Reminiscing of the home in which she 
had visited M. & Mme. Raditch and the 
Seven Raditches, Mrs. Sinclair Lewis 
wrote: “He lived in a simple house in 
Zagreb and loved to entertain friends 


there, always offering them paprika sand- 
wiches which made tears start while he 
talked—so rapidly and incoherently that 
the mind could hardly follow him. He 
earned a living by keeping a bookshop.” 


The cause of Stefan Raditch’s death, 
last week, was a bullet wound which he 
received on the floor of the Jugoslav Par- 
liament (Time, July 2), from the pistol 
of a Government Deputy who fired amuck 
among the Croatian Deputies, killing two, 
and wounding four, including Stefan 
Raditch. 

Some seven prominent physicians were 
able to preserve the Gypsy’s life for 50 
days; but complications arising from 


' diabetes finally brought Death. 


Croatians mourn Raditch as their most 
potent protector from the tyranny of 
Serbia, which is the “Parent Kingdom” of 
that realm called Jugoslavia, which in- 
cludes Croatia. Jugoslavs of national con- 
sciousness believe, however, that Stefan 
Raditch, whom they deem a demagog, was 
a pernicious influence, obstructing the 
eventual union of the Serbs, Croats and 
other South Slavian peoples. If his mur- 
der does not provoke a revolution in 
Croatia, it may yet prove to have been for 
the eventual good of the whole kingdom. 


Behind the hearse of Stefan Raditch, 
walked, according to the lowest cabled es- 
timates, slightly over 1% of the population 
of Jugoslavia.* At the climax of this pro- 
digious demonstration, a wreath of thorns 
was laid upon the grave. From the wreath 
dangled, on a golden wire, the Serbian 
bullet which killed Croat Raditch. 


RUMANIA 
Sniffers Fined 

Certain debased and penny-pinching 
non-smokers of the U. S. and other coun- 
tries are known to ride brazenly in smok- 
ing cars, with intent to sniff tobacco 
fumes without expense and without twinge 
of conscience. 

Last week this vice was vigorously com- 
batted by a circular order to conductors 
on the Rumanian State Railways, author- 
izing them to collect a small fine from all 
non-smoking sniffers caught in smoking 
compartments. 

Since tobacco is a state monopoly in 
Rumania, such punishment of a debased 
and vicious class seemed not only moral 
but shrewd. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Einstein Demands 


Up the tall hill on which perches the 
citadel of Prague sped the sleek limou- 
sine of Lewis Einstein. When Commoner 
William Jennings Bryan was U. S. Secre- 
tary of State, he once called Mr. Einstein 
an “invaluable adjunct” to that Depart- 
ment. Lion Hunter Theodore Roosevelt 
declared in 1918, “Mr. Lewis Einstein . . . 
foresaw the War. He foresaw our entry 
into the War.” 

Last week the sleek limousine of Lewis 

*Population: 
000, approx. 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Einstein, rich and smart “career diplo- 
mat,” and U. S. Minister to Czechoslo- 
vakia, was accorded every mark of respect 
as it wheelea into the courtyard of the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Ministry. Alighting 
briskly suave Mr. Einstein stepped within 
and soon deposited a formal demand from 
the U. S. State Department that the an- 
nual quota set upon U. S. motor cars im- 
ported into Czechoslovakia shall be raised 
this year by a cool 1,000. 

Naturally U. S. motor men are vexed by 
the motor quota system, just as are 
Czechoslovaks by the U. S. immigration 
quota. But the need of developing a 
Czechoslovak motor industry is considered 
vital, and therefore a protective quota 
operates against even the Allied countries 
which secured independence for Czecho- 
slovakia after the War. However, the “de- 
mand” presented by Minister Einstein, last 
week, was courteous and purely formal. 
Negotiations have long been smoothly 
under way to raise the U. S. motor quota 
to an annual total of 30% of present 
Czechoslovak production. 

As the Einstein limousine purred down 
Prague’s hill, many a non-Semite looked 
with envious eye. Well known is the fact 
that the U. S. Minister’s rich father (wool) 
cut him off with $125,000 when he married 
his present spouse, because she had been 
twice before a wife. But later a rich sis- 
ter placed at Son Einstein’s disposal for 
life an income of $20,000 per year. In the 
opinion of William Jennings Bryan the 
present Mrs. Einstein became a distinct 
adornment to the diplomatic personnel, 
and deserved all praise for remaining in 
Constantinople with her husband through 
the entire Turkish Revolution of 1908, at 
which time he was successively Second 
Secretary, First Secretary and Chargé 
ad’ Affairs. 


TURKEY 


Honest President 


Of common knowledge is the frequent 
and valiant toping of champagne and swiz- 
zling of spirits by the President of Tur- 
key, Mustafa Kemal Pasha, the Ghazi or 
“Victorious One” (Time, Feb. 21, 1927). 
Therefore only the mildest ripple of sur- 
prise was occasioned when Kemal ad- 
dressed a Turkish audience in Constanti- 
nople, last week, in part as follows: 

“Ten years ago Turkey’s leaders were 
hypocrites under the shadow of the Ca- 
liph’s mantle, drinking alcohol but denying 
alcohol to the people on orthodox grounds. 
They were unwilling to drink publicly but 
consumed more copiously in private than 
myself, who drink publicly to the health of 
the Turkish people.” 

Prophetic U. S. citizens who peered fu- 
tureward ten years, last week, could not 
discern a President who will dare publicly 
to drink their health. 


CHINA 


Nationalist Notes 

@, President Gerardo Machado of Cuba 
extended formal de jure recognition, last 
week, to the new Chinese Nationalist 











OQU.GU. 


SUAVE EINSTEIN 
He demanded a cool thousand. 
(See p. 18) 


Government, to which the U. S. recently 
accorded semi-formal de facto recognition 
(Tim_E, Aug. 6). 


@ Prime Minister Baron Tanaka of Japan 
denounced as “Outrageous!” last week, the 
recent Chinese Nationalist vote which de- 
clared abrogated the Sino-Japanese Com- 
merce and Navigation Treaty of 1896. 
Baron Tanaka contended in a stiff note to 
the Nationalists that the Treaty cannot be 
abrogated except by mutual consent. 
Though the Japanese legal position is 
strong, Chinese consider it “outrageous” 
for Japan to demand the pound of flesh 
which is her due under this old treaty, 
originally signed with the Chinese Imperial 
Régime, which has been defunct for a 
decade and a half. 


@, The effectiveness of Japan’s coercive 
attitude toward the Chinese Nationalists 
was impaired when they received de facto 
U. S. recognition, three weeks ago, and 
was still further impaired last week when 
Britain’s Government concluded with the 
Nationalists an amicable settlement of 
British damages suffered during the so- 
called “Nanking Outrage” (Time, April 
4, 1927). 

@ A Nationalist protest was lodged with 
the Occidental consuls, at Shanghai last 
week, against British-fostered greyhound 
racing in that city. So popular have the 
races & betting become that they are de- 
nounced as “leading to the impoverish- 
ment of the common people of Shanghai 
for the benefit of foreigners.” 


@ Letting of contracts for the proposed 
$50,000,000 naval docks at Singapore, 
famed British Naval Base, was postponed, 
last week, by His Majesty’s Government, 
without explanation. Cynics denounced 
the postponement as a hypocritical gesture 
designed to distract attention from Brit- 
ain’s extreme “preparedness,” at a time 
when the Empire is about to sign the 
U. S. Treaty renouncing war. 





F nbn 





Olympics End 

Eight oarsmen and a coxswain from the 
University of California smashed the 
Olympic record for 2,000 metres in the 
semi-finals, then pulled a little more than 
half a length ahead of the shell of the 
Thames Rowing Club (London) to win the 
most important rowing event of the [Xth 
Olympiad. Followed a U. S. victory in the 
majority of the water events, with 
Martha Norelius, Albina Ossipowitch, 
Helen Meany, George Kojac, Pete Desjar- 
dines, John Weissmuller as king-pins. 

Followed the loss of the water polo title 
(to Germany), decisive defeat in the six- 
metre races (by Denmark). The Olympiad 
ended. 

The 1932 games will be held at Los 
Angeles. 


Death of Fox 


To an old lady who loved to play golf 
Death came last week. 

Mrs. Caleb F. Fox of Elkins Park, Pa. 
(near Philadelphia), was the old lady. In 
1895, she played in the first Women’s 
National and scored 132. In the years 
after that she was seen walking briskly 
from tee to green on almost every golf 
course in the land. Dresses changed and 
women golfers got better. Golf became the 
national game and hoydens of 16 got so 
they could hit 200-yard drives. Mrs. Fox 
was not discouraged. As she got older, 
she took to wearing shorter dresses, walk- 
ing a little faster, and hitting the ball a 
little harder. Girl champions appeared 
played for a few years, then got married 
and forgot their mashies. Not so Mrs. Fox. 
She continued to play in every important 
tournament. When she won, no one was 
surprised. 

A new generation of sport writers looked 
at this immortal creature scampering about 
in and out of bunkers, laying approaches 
dead to the pin and holing 15-foot putts. 
“The grand old lady of golf,” they cried, 
with customary rudeness. Mrs. Fox, not 
in the least embarrassed, went on playing 
her steady, irreproachable game. Sixteen 
years ago she became a grandmother. 
“Afternoon naps?” she said. ‘None of it 
for me.” In 1923, when she was 62, Mrs. 
Fox played in the Belleair Heights, Fla., 
tournament. In the finals she had a medal 
score of 77 which beat famed Glenna Col- 
lett, her opponent, 2 and 1. 

Strangely enough, Mrs. Fox, though she 
won almost every other amateur U. S. 
women’s event in the east, never won the 
National. She might have done so, had 
she lived a little longer. 


—s— 


Death of Nick 

As it must te all men, Death came -last 
week to Nick F. 

Nicholas Forzely, or Forzelli, was his 
real name. He was a race-track gambler, 
the son of a Syrian hop-seller, who seldom 
bet on a horse except to win. In the course 
of his wild career, he was often broke and 
more than once a millionaire. In 1923 he 
swaggered into New Orleans with a few 
dollars in his pocket and came away, after 
the season’s racing, with $800,000. A few 
months later he lost his money and got 
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pneumonia. He went to a hospital and 
said, “Pneumonia is easy to beat.” 

Once he put his entire bankroll, $327,- 
000, on a horse and won. Sometimes he 
made book, sometimes he bet against the 
bookmakers. He had a staff of scouts and 
clockers but not infrequently he bet 
against the information they brought him. 
Stocky, grey-haired, he used to watch the 
races with a smile on his face, saying noth- 
ing. Horses he liked to bet on best, but 
(like all good gamblers) he would bet on 
anything uncertain. He started out as an 
accountant in England; he staked gamblers 
when they were down and out. Writing he 
found arduous; he got his nickname from 
the way he always signed a booky’s ticket. 
He invented certain words which remained 
his own and did not become slang. When 
one of his friends died or a winner finished 
in the ruck, Nick would say, “He wiggled 
off.” 

When Nick F. wiggled off, the New 
York Times, whose city editor would not 
know about a race-track gambler, ran a 
confused story which spoke of Nick F. as 
“Nick the Greek.” Nick the Greek 
(Nicholas Dandolas) is a gambler too but 
he seldom plays the horses. Craps, low 
ball, stud poker and faro are his specialties. 
Jack Dempsey’s friend, he lost a hundred 
grand on the first Dempsey-Tunney fight. 
At last reports, Nick the Greek was alive 
end broke in Los Angeles. 


Like Nick F. and Nick the Greek, many 
gamblers are known by mysterious and 
confusing titles. The most successful race- 
track gambler at present is Chicago 
O’Brien, who regards running horses as an 
investment. Saratoga is his capital; he 
plays one horse a day, usually a favorite, 
and never goes broke overnight. 

The Broadway game, an itinerant and 
expensive Manhattan crap tournament, is 
often patronized by O. K. Coakley, Long 
George, Dollar John, Titanic, Fred Perry, 
the Elk City Flash. 

John the Barber is a gambler now some- 
what obscure. He was Dempsey’s first 
manager. Later (1919) he was connected 
with the Black Sox baseball scandal and is 
alleged to have profited by race-horse 
tampering. 

Jerry the Greek, alias Jerry the Rubber, 
Jerry Luvadis, is a less shady character. 
Incapable of reading or writing, he is a 
trainer of Jack Dempsey, is famed for a 
perfume stronger than ammonia which he 
uses in large’ quantities. 

Gangsters and gunmen have names that 
describe their talents. The Rough Riders 
of Jack the Dropper, were led by Kid 
Dropper, so called because in the early 
days of his career, he often pounced on 
children pitching pennies, beat them to 
earth and seized their coins. 

Gyp the Blood, Leftie Louie, Dago 
Frank, etc., were executed for killing 
Rosenthal. Another Gyp the Blood, a one- 
time newspaper man, was an undercover 
prohibition agent. 

Jack the Ripper is a title applied to 
criminals who kill women by slitting them 
with a knife. The original Jack the Rip- 
per was an Englishman who had his own 
special technique, more effectively sadistic 
than the others. 

All these men, good or bad, have often 
confessed a certain pride in their nick- 
names. 


MEDICINE 





Skull-less Adult 


At ‘Toronto last week one Norman 
Douglas pulled at his dark brown hair. 
It came off his head, a wig. Exposed was 
a skull cap, like the Pope’s. Only, instead 
of being white it was dark green. Nor- 
man Dougias put his hands carefully on 
his cap. 

It came off, an inverted bowl of bake- 
lite. Exposed was a crazy-quilt of skin 
patches, splotched with blue and red 
and white, and pulsating. Norman Doug- 
las’ skull, rotting from a 5,000 h. p. elec- 
tric shock two years ago,* had been re- 
mnoved piece by piece. For each piece his 
surgeons—Drs. R. E. Gaby and K. G. 
McKengie of Toronto—had grafted a 
piece of skin from his thighs to what re- 
mained of his scalp. Frailly covered thus 
was his brain. 

The surgeons took away in all 60 sq. 
in. of Norman Douglas’ skull, preserved 
them at the Toronto General Hospital. 
They are proof for a professional paper 
that Dr. Gaby is writing. Never before, 
so far as the two surgeons can learn from 
the medical literature, has an adult lost 
so much skull and lived. Nor children. 
Sometimes a ‘baby is born without a skull 
top, dead. 

On an early account of this skull re- 
placement, the Journal of the American 
Medical Association last week unhappily 
commented: “It’s even worse Without 
Brains.” 


—“« ——_ 


Osteopathic Congress 

Osteopaths like to make signs—on of- 
fice windows, in directories, on professional 
cards. Signs are the best means of show- 
ing the public that a new sort of medical 














THE LATE STILL 


“Find the lesion.” 


*The current supplied 28 Ontario towns. The 


accident made them dark. 


practice has set itself staunchly up in U.S. 
life, and osteopaths have become skilled in 
their advertising use. But the finest sign 
that any osteopath had theretofore devised 
was a bronze one exposed at Kirksville, 
Mo., last week. It was fixed to a great 
boulder and lay hid under a cloth while 
several hundred U. S. osteopaths, at Kirks- 
ville for their 32nd convention, massed 
themselves before it. Two children dragged 
at the drape. Beholders viewed with emo- 
tion cast phrases commemorating the 1ooth 
birth anniversary of their school’s founder, 
Dr. Andrew Taylor Still. 

Dr. Still (he was originally an orthodox, 
allopathic physician), after serving in the 
Civil War, developed the principles of 
osteopathy. Basic is his theory that health 
persists only when the joints and other 
skeletal articulations function normally. 
This is especially important for the ribs, 
spine, pelvis. If the bones are in proper 
relation, then flesh, nerves and other parts 
of the anatomy hung on to them, function 
properly and prevent the invasion of dis- 
ease. Inversely, to cure disease, the doctor 
must manipulate the bones into natural 
position. Hence the fundamental osteo- 
pathic principle: “Find the lesion, adjust 
it, and let it alone.” Dr. Still established 
his theories as a new school of medicine 
in 1874. He died only eleven years ago, 
at Kirksville. 

His first disciples included thoughtful 
men puzzled by the frequent inefficacies of 
regular medicine, which considered the 
food and drugs absorbed by the body all 
important for health and cure. But more 
numerous were the hodgepodge who found 
in uncritical o: sopathy a quick means of 
earning easy 1u0oney as “doctors.” Oste- 
opathy stirred the opposition of regular 
medicine, and osteopathy fought with club 
and clout. 

Its members were able guerrillas for 
Dr. Still. His school has won a constantly 
harried and guarded reputation. Allo- 
pathy has even recognized some of its 
teachings, as physical therapeutics. Chief 
cause for the comity (it remains loosely 
bound) thas been osteopathy’s sensible 
chasing of the raggletoggle out of its mem- 
bership. Osteopathic schools from Kirks- 
ville to Boston now require four years of 
medical training. Courses are identically 
those of regular schools. However, instead 
of Materia Medica, one studies Principles 
and Practice of Osteopathy. 

All the states permit osteopaths to 
practice under license. 

Thus recognized, the osteopaths at the 
Kirksville convention last week had little 
to rage about. They decided to fight this 
coming year for the right of a citizen to 
have the care of a licensed osteopath, if 
he wants one, when he becomes a patient 
in any hospital or other public welfare in- 
stitution supported by taxes or receiving 
state aid. They elected as their next presi- 
dent Dr. D. L. Clark of Denver; to suc- 
ceed Dr. George V. Webster of Carthage, 
N..- ¥. 

Next meeting place of the osteopaths 
is Des Moines. 
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Aluminum Plating 


Electroplating stout metals with alumi- 
num was described at the Chicago Insti- 
tute of the American Chemical Society 
last week. If the process should become 
practicable commercially, housewifery and 
industry will benefit by inestimable bil- 
lions. Pots, pans, vats, machines exposed 
to corrosives will be protected by a skin 
of aluminum, metal highly resistant to 
most acids and alkalies. 

Professor Donald Babcock Keyes of the 
University of Illinois told the chemists at 
Chicago that the process is practicable. 
He invented it, although other scientists 
academic and industrial have worked on 
the problem and made reports in scien- 
tific journals. Professor 
nouncements always carry weight. 











erally listed among the 175 leading chem- 
ists of the U. S. His assistant in the alum- 
inum research was Dr. Sherlock Swan Jr. 

Other chemists as learned as Professor 
Keyes, however, doubt the practicability 
of his electroplating with aluminum. He 
takes an aluminum salt (like aluminium 
bromide), dissolves it in an organic solu- 
tion (ordinary electroplating uses metal 
salts in water), submerges the object to 
be coated, and through both solution and 
object passes a direct electric current. 
The procedure is very difficult to carry 


through, is expensive—and so probably | 


not generally useful. Aluminum Co. of 
America is not using it. 

Nor is Aluminum Co. of America using 
three other suggested methods of shield- 
ing base metals against corrosives with 
aluminum. One of these is mightily to 
press thin sheets of aluminum against 
sheets of steel. Workability here is lim- 
ited. Germans are using this process in a 
semi-commercial way. Another is to 
heat iron and steel in contact with alumi- 
num. This calorizing process (exploited 
by Calorizing Co. of America at Pitts- 
burgh, a General Electric offshoot) helps 
prevent oxidation, but reputedly little else. 
Lastly there is spraying objects—of wood, 
paper, metal, etc.—with aluminum parti- 
cles. An aluminum wire is fed through an 
electric arc whence an air blast blows the 
melting aluminum against its carrier ob- 
ject, just as paint or lacquer is blown. This 
(a Swiss method) produces a _ porous 
aluminum coating little protective against 
acids. 

Aluminum Co. of America prefers to re- 


fine metallic aluminum and sells its prod- | 


uct as sheets, tubing, wire and rods for 
manufacturers to machine. 
artificers to adopt aluminum has always 
been difficult. So the company has been 
obliged to pioneer, to prove to others that 
aluminum things are saleable. 


The latest difficulty has been with alumi- | 


num furniture. Furniture makers, ma- 
terially conservative, refused to listen to 
Aiuminum Co. technicians. Sheet metal 
fabricators might be shouting success 


about their metal office and home furni- 
ture. But the public really wanted wood, 
declared the furniture men. So Aluminum 
Co. simply went into furniture manufac- 
ture. First products to be exploited are 


Persuading | 


Keyes’ pro- | 
One- | 
time (1924-26) director of research for | 
the U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co., he is gen- | 
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Dining Rooms 
Fix More 


Sales Quotas 


than Conference Rooms 
Wr 


N a certain day in the 

year, in tens of thousands 
of factories, little groups of 
business executives meet to 
decide how many units of this 
or that will be sold. But, every 
day in the year, in tens of 
millions of homes, family 
groups meet at dinner to make 
the real decisions. 


From the dictum of these 
family conferences there is no 
appeal. And the minutes of 
this family table talk would 
be far more valuable to the 
national advertiser than those 
of his own councils. Infor- 
mally and quite unconsciously 
the family accepts and rejects, 
weighs and finds wanting one 
proposal after another. With 
equal temerity it proposes and 
disposes of presidents and 

licies, of brakes and break- 
Prot foods. 

That is why constantly grow- 
ing numbers of leading na- 
tional advertisers are finding 





it profitable market strategy 
to advertise in The American 
Magazine. By questioning the 
public on magazine prefer- 
ences they found TheAmerican 
Magazine always held to be the 
most indispensable to the fam- 
ly as a whole, and practically 
always in first, second or third 
place as either a man’s or a 
woman’s magazine. 


These two things, (1) the 

rime advantage of influenc- 
ing all the family, and (2) the 
fact that The American Maga- 
zine is “First With All e 
Family,” explain why The 
American Magazine is consid- 
ered an essential and funda- 
mental medium on the sched- 
ules of such outstanding ad- 
vertisers as Campbell Soup 
Company, Detroit White Lead 
Works, hotographers Asso- 
ciation of America, The Parker 
Pen Company, Walter Baker 
& Co., Inc., and The Quaker 
Oats Company. 


The Postum Co. investigates family buying— 


The Postum Company, Inc., keen 
observer of buying habits of the 
consumer, recently questioned 
12,034 families in 9 cities as to 8 
different food products, and was 
told by housewives that family in- 
fluence was operative in 66% of 
purchases — striking proof of the 
importance of family good will. 


The Postum Company also asked 
these 12,034 families, “What One 


Magazine would your family vote 


to keep?” (Assuming that the fam- 
ily could only read one.) And 61.3% 
of the homes replying voted for The 
American Magazine. 

It is this profitable parallel be- 
tween family oaeee habits and 
family reading habits which makes 
it so obviously a far-reaching econ- 
omy to tell and sell the whole family 
—in over 2,200,000 homes— at 
one advertising cost, through The 
American Magazine. 


| The Crowell Publishing Company, New York City 
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office chairs—“easy chair comfort when 
you need it most.” The raaterial (uphol- 
stered) is as stout as mild steel and much 
lighter. The chairs, and other furniture 
already on sale, are coated in the exact 
grain of wood—mahogany, walnut, oak. 
When professional furniture manufacturers 
adopt aluminum (bought from Aluminum 
Co.) the company’s executives will be 
happy. They do not want to fabricate 
goods—cooking utensils, motor casings, 
furniture, or anything else. 

—.-. — 
~ Radio Cinema 

Frank Conrad, with no formal educa- 
tion, with no specialty, but with a roving 
curiosity and a knack of applying his learn- 
ings to electrical devices that has made 
him Westinghouse’s most valued tech- 
nician, two months ago set out to assemble 
the first machine for broadcasting cinema. 
Last week at the Pittsburgh laboratories 
of Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co. he made it work. Spectators, men 
potent in the broadcasting industry, saw 
end heard an airplane which had landed at 
Detroit last spring. They also heard the 
roar of its propeller and saw landing lights 
blink. Another Westinghouse invention, 
electrically sensitive to the propeller’s 
howl, had turned the lights on. 

This new Conrad machine will prob- 
ably be called Photophone, the present 
Westinghouse system of reproducing sound 
with pictures. Names suggested for the 
newer radio cinema have been: Frankon- 
radio, brema (broadcast cinema), cine- 
radio. 

The existence of Westinghouse’s radio 
business is due to Frank Conrad. In 1890 
he went to work for the company as a 
handy boy. He has “butted in” with in- 
vention ideas so often that a great mass 
of Westinghouse’s inventions are in his 
name. The company lets him do as he 
pleases, quite as General Electric per- 
mitted the late Dr. Charles Steinmetz to 
do. Westinghouse engineers and research 
men always consult with him on their de- 
vices. The company’s present vast busi- 
ness of electrical measuring and metering 
instruments grew on his foundation work. 
So with its automobile equipment busi- 
ness; its radio work. 

Before the War, when radio was awk- 
wardly experimental, Frank Conrad dis- 
covered that Western Union’s time service 
was not absolutely accurate. He is an 
expert on the theory and construction of 
time pieces. Against his own watch he 
doubted Western Union time. So he built 
himself the radio receiving set to get Ar- 
lington time signals directly. Radio be- 
came his hobby. (Raising gold fish and 
studying low forms of animal life are 
others of this versatile man’s avocations. ) 

Soon on the upper floor of his garage, 
he had a radio station the equal of any in 
Pittsburgh. Then came Westinghouse’s 
broadcasting station KDKA. 


Sending Machine. Cinema films con- 
sist of a series of small photographic nega- 
tives (“frames”) that flash upon the 
cinema screen for one-sixteenth of a sec- 
ond each. At that speed, the eye can re- 
ceive them as a continuous, moving pic- 
ture. Each frame pauses before the pro- 
jecting machine light. 

Another faculty of the eye is to accept 


as a whole picture a mass of dots (period- 
icals utilize the fact for their illustrations). 
In every square inch of newspaper pic- 
tures are 3,600 dots, thick and thin. Time 
better copies 


illustrations, of original 














WESTINGHOUSE’S CONRAD 
He invented the brema.* 


photographs, have 14,400 to the square 
inch. 

Mr. Conrad takes advantage of both 
these eye traits. 

Between the strong light and the moving 
film “frame” (which stops for the six- 
teenth of a second) he whirls a disk. Near 
the disk’s perimeter is a spiral of minute 
square holes. Sixty dots of light flash 
through them every sixteenth of a second. 
The flashes then go through the paused 
frame and strike upon a filament of glass- 
enclosed caesium. The caesium carries an 
electric current which the flashing light 
makes strong or weak according to the 
bright and dark places of the transillu- 
minated film. Thus light effects become 
electrical effects. The caesium bulb be- 
comes in effect a broadcasting microphone. 

In his demonstration last week inventive 
Mr. Conrad sent his electrical current, 
thus modified, two miles by wire to an- 
cther Westinghouse laboratory where 
broadcasting apparatus was in play and 
his electrified pictures came back to him 
by air. If two miles can be crossed in 
this way, so can the earth. 

Receiving Machine js the reverse of 
the sending machine. Antennae pick up 
the proper radio waves. Instead of going 
through a radio bulb, they go through an 
arc light whose brilliancies they modify 
according to the varying transparencies 
of the sending film. The fluctuating arc 
light shines through a perforated, rotating 
disk upon a ground glass screen and the 
spectators on the other side of the screen 
can see their pictures. 

Production. Westinghouse is already 
building several Conrad machines for re- 
ceiving radio cinema. They are to be set 
up in different parts of the U. S. and in 
about two months KDKA will broadcast 
pictures for experiment. Later, machines 
will be sold generally through the Radio 
Corporation of America. 








*Broadcast cinema. 
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_ Of all lands, Antarctica is coldest, wind- 
iest, most mountainous, most inaccessible. 
It is almost entirely unmapped. The 
nearest human habitation is over 1,000 
miles distant. 


Upon this forbidding land there will 
soon advance the most elaborate party of 
exploration the world has ever seen—the 
Byrd Antarctic Expedition. Seventy men 
and 75 dogs are prepared to travel 20,000 
miles (round trip), build a village in a 
frozen continent, roam over some 4,600,- 
000 square miles of unknown territory for 
a year and a half. Almost incidental is 
their purpose of flying over the South 
Pole. No expedition ever departed with 
such vast objects, or with such luxurious 
equipment. 


Hegira. With a commissariat of five 
tons of beef, one ton of jelly, 1,200 lbs. of 
cookies, 1,200 gallons of assorted pickles, 
the Antarctic expedition is comparable to 
an army on the march. Accompanied by 
business managers, physicians, cameramen, 
dog trainers, scientists, aviators, news- 
papermen, the size and diversity of its 
personnel suggests a circus. 

First to leave the U. S. is the stout sail- 
ing boat City of New York (nee Samson), 
veteran of Arctic service, with the three 
airplanes and all explorers except a small 
group headed by Commander Richard 
Evelyn Byrd himself. This smaller group 
will leave during the middle of September 
from Hampton Roads, Va., on the whaler 
Larsen. Both ships are scheduled to reach 
Dunedin, New Zealand, in the last week 
of October. Here a third ship, the Chel- 
sea, joins the flotilla, which then proceeds 
2,300 miles across the Southern Ocean to 
the Ross Sea and the Bay of Whales. The 
ships will remain long enough to see the 
expedition established in the ice village, 
the great wireless mast grounded in the 
glacier, then withdraw for ten months to 
escape the six months’ night which is the 
Antarctic winter. In the autumn of 1929 
they will return to pick up the expedition, 
carry it back to the U. S. early in 1930. 

In the meantime the explorers will have 
set up the six houses now stored on the 
City of New York. Using this village as 
a base, they will push by airplanes and 
sledges toward the South Pole, establishing 
camps 100 miles apart. From these, they 
can fly over a considerable portion of Ant- 
arctica’s 5,000,000 square miles, studying 
many a curious problem. Geologists will 
have hunted fossils. Astronomers will have 
gazed at the beautiful aurora australis, 
southern counterpart of the aurora borealis 
(northern lights). Cameramen Willard 
Vander Veer and Joseph T. Ruckner will 
have filmed scenes for a gripping ice 
Grama of the future, to be produced by 
Paramount Pictures. Newsgatherer Rus- 
sell Owen will have assembled material 
for a hundred exclusive stories in the 
New York Times. 


Problems. Serious-minded Commander 
Byrd, famed as an aviator, likes to be 
thought a scientist as well. Indignantly 
he battles the idea that his flight to Europe 
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last year was any mere trans-Atlantic hop. 
Science was the lure which drew him to 
the attempt. And Science, pure Science, 
calls him to the South Pole and Antarc- 
tica. These are the scientific mysteries 
Explorer Byrd hopes to bring to light: 

What causes the curious plateau of 
ice, two miles high and flat as a pan- 
cake, of which the South Pole appears 
to be the almost exact centre? 

Are the mountains of Antarctica re- 
lated to the distant Andes, the nearer 
New Zealand ridges, or neither? 

Will Geologist Lawrence M. Gould 
and Surveyor John S. O’Brien find rocks 
and fossils giving a clue to the nature 
of life on Antarctica before the age of 
ice commenced? 

What of the strange Antarctic 
weather? What causes the terrific hurri- 
canes, sometimes reaching a velocity of 
120 miles an hour? What influence have 
Polar blizzards and monsoons on the 
climate of the southern hemisphere, 
upon the waters of the Nile? U. S. 
Weatherman William C. Haines, expert 
aerologist, will seek to interpret these 
phenomena. 

More recondite, subtler problems are 
in the province (oceanography, hydrog- 
raphy, magnetism, photomicroscopy, solar 
radiation, glaciology, the aurora australis) 
of Physicist Frank T. Davies and Ocean- 
ographer Ralph F. Shropshire. 

Home Life. Terrible are the winds 
and temperatures of Antarctica. On many 
a winter’s day, explorers shiver in weather 
70 or 80 degrees below zero, 110 degrees 
below freezing. For the foundations of 
their six houses, they must use ice. Gales 
will blow great banks of snow against 
doors and windows. 

But the intrepid scientists will not live 
entirely bleak and barren lives. They may 
improve their minds. For light reading, 
they will have: The Little Blue Books 
(1,280 volumes donated by the Halde- 
man-Julius Co.), the Harvard Classics, the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, a set of the 
works of Rudyard Kipling (Doubleday, 
Doran), a dictionary (Merriam). 

Music-loving explorers may play or 
learn to play: harmonicas (Hohner), one 
player piano (Wurlitzer), one accordion 
(Hohner), one xylophone (Deagan), 
guitars (The Harmony Co. of Chicago), 
victrolas (Victor Talking Machine Co.). 

Gourmets can roll their tongues over 
chocolate yeast cakes (Chocolate Yeast 
Co.); two tons of ham, three tons of 
bacon (Armour & Co., etc.); Sumoro 
orange juice (Canada Dry Ginger Ale, 
Inc.); popcorn (Excel Electric Co.); Life 
Savers (Life Savers, Inc.); cough drops 
(William H. Luden, Inc.); 1,500 lbs. of 
kippered herring, two tons of corned 
shoulder, two tons of corned spare rib, 
two tons of pork sausage, etc., etc. And 
no toothaches will mar their pleasure, 
since every explorer has dutifully attended 
a dental clinic, where even the suspicion 
of a cavity threatened the loss of a tooth. 

All explorers may use the six Singer 
Sewing Machines, the Frigidaire Water 
Cooler (sic.), the folding bathtubs, the 
Maytag Washing Machine, the 30 doz. 
tooth brushes (Prophylactic, etc.), the 
500,000 cigarets (many brands), the ton 
of tobacco. 


| 
| 





Hopefully and generously contributed | 


Is your 
city on the 


Air Map 


of 
America? 


HE air map of America 

is now in the making 
—on the ground. A _ few 
years from now, cities will have 
been made —or side tracked— 
according to their enterprise in 
gtasping their present oppor- 
tunities. 


Build now your station-stop 
for tke increasing traffic of the 
air. Build as men of vision are 
building—not for the trickle 
of the pioneer air lines but for 
the powerful 
stream into which 
that trickle will 
presently swell, 
bearing on its cur- 


The G-E monogram—whether 
on a 10,000-watt MAZDA lamp 
for your airport or a smaller 
MAZDA lamp for your home— 
is your assurance of electrical 
correctness and dependability. 





rent a score of affiliated indus- 
tries and trades. 


Air transportation is a night- 
and -day service. Night opera- 
tions are essential in order that 
the airplane may deliver the 
essence of its service—speed. 
Above all, your airport must 
be lighted according to the 
most advanced practice. Air- 
port lighting is a science in 
itself, in which General Elec- 
tric has already established its 
leadership. Let us 
help you to specify 
the correct light- 
ing for your air- 
port. Write us. 
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Read RARE Books 


You may now read without buying, at 
moderate cost, both the quaint old books 
and the extraordinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately printed items, 
unexpurgated translations and_ exceptional 
reprints may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United States 
have access to a collection of rare, scarce, 
unusual, out-of-print and curious books 
chosen largely by themselves. 

Please state occupation or profession when writing for 
information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc., Dept. J-3 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 





A BERMUDA VACATION 
ALL Expenses Paid! 
Here is your opportunity to vacation 
in Bermuda—summer, fall, winter, 
spring—it is always popular, always 
fascinating. 


TIME OFFERS YOU 
THIS VACATION 


in return for your work as TIME’S 
subscription representative. For de- 
tails address John Sargent, TIME, 
2500 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 
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were these and many, many another prod- 
uct of the genius of U. S. industry. But 
no matter how satisfactory any ‘or all of 
them may prove, Explorer Byrd has an- 
nounced he will endorse none of them. 
Nor will he endorse the clothing jlesigned, 
after months of experiment, for the ex- 
pedition. U. S. underwear men went into 
conference at Troy (N. Y.) to eyolve the 
airplane cloth garments for sumrer wear, 
the heavy wool underwear for winter. 

Pathfinder. Explorer Byrd pioneers 
for Science. For glory, adventure, curi- 
osity, many another man has pushed 
toward the poles. Among them: 

Capt. James Clark Ross: Six times he 
invaded the Arctic, then turned South and 
in 1842 gave his name to the Ross Sea. 
Fifty-eight years later, no explorer had 
penetrated closer to the South Pole. 

Carstens Egeberg Borchgrevink: He 
shipped as a seaman from Australia to 
explore Victoria Land (1895), was one of 
the first group of men ever to set foot on 
the Antarctic continent. In 1900, Ex- 
plorer Borchgrevink returned with his own 
expedition, reached Lat. 78° 34’ S.* 

Fridtjof Nansen: His dash for the North 
Pole by ski and dog sledge was the most 
daring, most successful of early Arctic 
attempts. In April, 1895, he reached Lat. 
86° 4’ N.,* nearest approach to the North 
Pole made up to that time. 


*The International Geographic Conference 
recently decided to abandon North and South 
reckonings, figure all latitude from the South 
Pole. 
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Robert E. Peary: He (first to do se) 
reached the North Pole, April, 1909. 

Roald Amundsen: If Explorer Byrd 
reaches the South Pole, he will probably 
be the only living man who has seen both 
extremities of the earth. But the lost 
Amundsen accomplished that feat before 
him. In 1903, he was the first explorer to 
pass from the Atlantic to the Pacific north 
of Patagonia. He went through Bering 
Strait. In 1911, he led a successful ex- 
pedition to the South Pole. In 1926, he 
flew to the North Pole with Pilgrims No- 
bile and Ellsworth. In June, he disap- 
peared while attempting to rescue Pilgrim 
Nobile. 

Sir Ernest Henry Shackleton: In Jan- 
uary, 1919, Explorer Shackleton pushed to 
within 97 miles of the South Pole, reach- 
ing Lat. 88° 23’ S., determining the exact 
location of the South Magnetic Pole. 

Capt. Robert Falcon Scott: He first in- 
vaded the Antarctic in 1902, came nearer 
the Pole than any previous explorer. In 
1912 he realized his life’s ambition, ar- 
rived at the South Pole. But Amundsen 
had been there before him. 

Floyd Bennett: He piloted the plane 
which carried Explorer Byrd to the North 
Pole in 1926, the first man to circle above 
the North Pole in an airplane. He died 
last spring while speeding to aid the 
stranded German & Irish trans-Atlantic 
fliers. Explorer Byrd said of him, last 
week:* “That gallant gentleman of the 
air . . . was to have been co-leader with 
me.’ 

Cash. Capt. Scott’s last expedition to 
the South Pole cost $450,000. The Byrd 
expedition will cost more. Many a famed 
citizen is numbered among the backers: 
Julius Rosenwald ($10,000), Harold Van- 
derbilt ($7,500), Col. Chas. A. Lindbergh 
($1,000), Charles Evans Hughes ($500), 
Nominee Alfred E. Smith ($50), etc., etc. 
Broker’s Amphibian 

Between his summer home on Buz- 
zard’s Bay, Mass., and his brokerage of- 
fices in Manhattan, Richard F. Hoyt com- 
mutes at 100 miles an hour. He uses a 
Loening amphibian biplane, sits lazily in 
a cabin finished in dark brown broadcloth 
and saddle leather, with built-in lockers 
containing pigskin picnic cases. Pilot 
Robert E. Ellis occupies a forward cockpit, 
exposed to the breezes. But occasionally 
Broker Hoyt wishes to pilot himself. When 
this happens he pulls a folding seat out of 
the cabin ceiling, reveals a sliding hatch. 
Broker Hoyt mounts to the seat, opens 
the hatch, inserts a removable joystick 
in a socket between his feet. Rudder 
pedals are already installed in front of 
the folding seat. He has thus created a 
rear cockpit, with a full set of controls. 
Broker Hoyt becomes Pilot Hoyt. 











*In a speech before the Advertising Club 
(N. Y.). On the same night he had a “farewell” 
radio hour, given by the Tide Water Oil Co., 
with a hook-up of 20 stations. For the notifica- 
tion speech, last week, Nominee Hoover had a 
hook-up of 107 stations, 13 more than Judge 
Joseph F, Rutherford, Missouri evangelist, gath- 
ered for a speech, last fortnight, before the Inter- 
national Bible Students’ Association Conference 
at Detroit. Other big hook-ups have been: Fourth 
Annual Radio Institute Banquet, Manhattan, 
Sept. 21, 1927 (85 stations); Dodge Victory 
Hour, March 28, 1928 (55 stations); Dempsey- 
Sharkey Bout, Yankee Stadium, July 21, 1927 
(52 stations); Reception to Lindbergh, Washing- 
ton, June 11, 1927 (50 stations), 
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BUSINESS 


Automobiles 


With record production, record sales, 
the U. S. automotive trade continued, last 
week, to head the list of prospering in- 
dustries. From each of the four leading 
units came reports of progress, plans. 

General Motors. Publication of the 
complete balance sheet of General Motors 
Corp. for the first six months of 1928 re- 
vealed a jump in assets of over $107,000,- 
000, from $1,098,477,576 to $1,205,747, 
797. Surplus mounted from $187,819,083 
to $262,320,716. 

Ford. Stirred by rumors that he would 
shut down his plant, redesign his new 
model, Henry Ford boasted, last week: 
“Our daily production is now 3,500... 
increasing by several hundred a day. Our 
present goal is 10,000 daily. When we 
will reach it I don’t know. What we are 
doing is building for a long run. I am en- 
tirely satisfied with the way things are 
going.” 

Chrysler-Dodge. In a dull market, 
common stock of the Chrysler Corp. and 
preference stock of Dodge Bros., Inc. 
assumed leadership, soared 10 points in a 
single session to new high levels for all 
time. Wall Street debated: Could the 
Chrysler-Dodge combine threaten Gen- 
eral Motors supremacy? Commenting on 
results of the merger, E. F. Hutton & Co. 
noted: “Chrysler obtains a second dealer 
organization of 6,000. It thus becomes 
the only automobile company in a position 
to compete with General Motors in the 
latter’s highly successful plan of a separ- 
ate dealer organization for cars selling in 
different price groups. 

“Chrysler obtains the third largest and 
one of the most profitable commercial car 
businesses in the world. 

“Finally, additional plant capacity of at 
least 350,000 cars a year is secured at a 
time when Chrysler cannot build cars fast 
enough to meet demand.” 

Studebaker-Pierce Arrow. Stockhold- 
ers of Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. met, 
last week, to approve plans for an align- 
ment (not a merger) with Studebaker 
Corp., bringing together companies with 
total assets of $200,000,000, making the 
fourth largest manufacturing unit in the 
industry. Studebaker will invest $2,000,- 
000 in a reorganized Pierce Arrow com- 
pany, call upon its selling organization to 
increase Pierce Arrow production to 15, 
000 cars yearly. 

—4 








“Biggest” 


Impressive is the capitalization of 
“biggest” U.S. banks.* Among them: Na- 
tional City Bank (N. Y.), $75,000,000;+ 
Chase National Bank (N. Y.), $50,000,- 
coco; Bank of Italy, National Trust and 
Savings Association (San Francisco), $50,- 
c00,000; American Exchange-Irving Trust 
Co. (N. Y.), $32,000,000; Guaranty Trust 
Co. (N. Y.), $30,000,000. 

But far from impressive was the initial 

*“Biggest” English banks are Lloyd’s (paid 
capital, $355,762,000); Barclay’s (paid capital, 
$79,291,085). “Biggest” French banks include: 
Credit Lyonnais (capital, $10,000,000); Société 
Générale (capital, $12,000,000); Banque Na- 
tionale de Crédit (capital, $20,000,000). 

tOn April 24, stockholders approved an in- 
crease to $90,000,000. 
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Lift the lid from your business 


All the vital facts and figures ready 


for your inspection every day at nine 


OW often do you get a bird’s-eye view of 
your business? How often do you get the 


facts and figures that show what progress is being 
made behind doors that you seldom open? 


Once a month? Once a week? 
Not often enough. 


You need this picture every day. You need . 


these vital figures every 24 hours. For when you 
base your decisions on timely data, you are work- 
ing with current events, not ancient history. 


With Elliott-Fisher accounting-writing equip- 
ment you can have on your desk each morning at 
nine a simple, understandable report giving you 
all the vital figures from every department. Elliott- 
Fisher reduces the most complicated accounting 
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FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 
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342 Madison Avenue, New York 


OTHER PRODUCTS: SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


ice Fauipment ¢ orporation 


operations to a simple unified plan, which gives 
you a true picture of conditions from day to day. 

Inventories, accounts receivable, shipments, 
cash balance, sales, collections—every basic rec- 
ord that a successful business must keep—are 
posted up to date every day and can be presented 
every morning for your scrutiny. And all this 
without adding a name to your payroll or in any 
way disturbing your present accounting routine. 

Let us send you detailed information about this 
remarkable method of business control. Use the 
coupon below. We will promptly forward litera- 
ture showing how you can have faster and better 
accounting work in 
your business. 
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342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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capital with which many a bank now 
counted as “biggest,” opened its doors. 
The National City bank claimed but 
$800,000; Chase, $300,000; Bank of Italy, 
$150,000; Guaranty Trust, $100,000. 

Exceptionally impressive, therefore, 
were figures made public last week by 
Joseph Wallace McIntosh, Comptroller 
of Currency, announcing U. S. approval 
of a charter for yet another national 
bank in Manhattan’s Wall Street. Initial 
capital and surplus of the proposed Com- 
mercial National Bank and Trust Co. 
will total $12,000,000. No national bank, 
Comptroller McIntosh revealed, has ever 
started with so large an amount. 

Bankers scanned the list of directors, 
noted these names with particular inter- 
est: Robert Lehman (investment bank- 
ing); Walter P. Chrysler (motor cars); 
William Wrigley Jr. (chewing gum); 
Thomas L. Chadbourne (law); Edward 
Phillip Farley (shipping); Clement M. 
Keys (airplanes); Charles F. Noyes 
(real estate); David A. Schulte (real 
estate, cigars). 

——) 
Achmacarry 

Lonely and bleak is the Scottish castle 
of Achmacarry. Trout leap warily in its 
streams. Startled grouse fill its woods with 
low thunder. Bold would he be of heart, 


RESULTS COUNT . 
so leading pane and exporters 


RADIOG RAMS 


Via RCA 


Radiograms assure prompt, accurate 
communication service to practically 
every corner of the globe. That is be- 
cause they go direct—entirely without 
relay —to twenty-five foreign countries 
and to ships at sea. 





Leading banks, exporters and importers 
whose overseas transactions demand the 
acme of speed and accuracy, find that 
Radiograms cost no more than other 
means of fast .communication. So they 
make sure of Radio Corporation of Amer- 
icaservice by marking their messages 
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who went alone to Castle Achmacarry, as 
the enemy of its famed tenant, Sir Henri 
Wilhelm August Deterding, director-gen- 
eral of Royal Dutch Shell Oil. 


Last week, there came to Castle Ach- 





WALTER C. TEAGLE 


He carried a gun. 


macarry one Walter Clark Teagle, presi- 
dent of the greatest of U.S. oil companies, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. He carried 
a gun. But his friends were not alarmed. 
They recalled that Oilman Teagle and Oil- 
man Deterding, mighty rivals, were yet 
friends. They remembered that Oilman 
Teagle had tried to be peacemaker in the 
recent Indian oil war between Royal Dutch 
and Standard Oil of New York. They 
guessed the two chiefs would discuss ways 
and means of persuading Soviet Russia to 
compensate U. S., British and Dutch com- 
panies for confiscated oil wells. 

Conspicuously absent from this friendly, 
oily shooting party was Charles F. Meyer, 
president of Standard Oil of New York, 
officially at peace with Sir Henri, actually 
the bitter commercial enemy of Dutch 
Shell. 

~ ee 


Fashion Clinic 


If you happened to walk down the west 
side of Fifth Avenue, between 42nd and 
4oth streets, Manhattan, on almost any 
summer day of recent years likely as not 
you were the object of a penetrating 
glance from a young woman standing on 
the steps of the New York Public Li- 
brary. Having glanced, she probably 
made a mark in the notebook she held in 
her hand. She may have noted the color of 
your stockings, the cut of your suit, the 
length of your skirt, the shape of your 
hat. You had become a statistic. 

Last week, the results of many a year of 
statistic-gathering were told 60 stydents 
at the fashion clinic of the Amos Parrish 
Co. in the Savoy Plaza Hotel, Manhattan. 
Among the 60 were managers of fashion- 
able shops, buyers, stylists, representa- 
tives of a mail order house (Montgomery, 
Ward & Co.), reporters (The Chicago 
Tribune, New York Daily News). Each 
wanted to penetrate the mystery of fash- 
ion. Each had paid $200 for the oppor- 
tunity. 

To them, adroitly, experts of Amos 


Parrish & Co.* revealed their discoveries, 
as follows: 

Fashions move in cycles, can be pre- 
dicted. 

Fashions are of two types, experimental 
and accepted. Experimental fashions, ob- 
servable at the opera and _ expensive 
restaurants, are dangerous for the prudent 
shopper. Accepted fashions show them- 
selves on the street, in good but inexpen- 
sive restaurants. 

The day of the old buyer is passing, 
that of the stylist beginning. But not all 
expensive stores are abreast of the mer- 
chandizing times. Leaders among fash- 
ion-conscious shops are Macy’s (Man- 
hattan department store), Woolworth’s 
(5-and-1o cent chain stores). 

Not all fashions have to do with 
clothes. Clear and significant are present- 
day fashions in: 


Beards. It is fashionable to be clean- 
shaven. 
Jewelry. Men wear little jewelry, 


rarely display stickpins, rings. 
Watches. Thin, with gold or plat- 
inum dials. 
ee ee 


Only a Washerwoman 


Gravely, the Lake Forest city council 
deliberated. 

Wisconsin Ave., Lake Forest, is defi- 
nitely within the residential district. And 
within such districts the operation of com- 
mercial enterprises is definitely against the 
law. And one Thomas Carroll had pro- 
tested the activities of a Mrs. Carrie 
Strom, his neighbor. Said Mr. Carroll: 
“Mrs. Strom hangs lingerie in her back 
yard. She runs a laundry. A laundry is a 
commercial enterprise.” 

Rejoined Mrs. Strom, irate: “I run no 
laundry. I hire no help. I am only a wash- 
erwoman. No fault-finding Carrolls can 
stop me from taking in wash and hanging 
it out in the yard to dry.” 

City fathers pondered the distinction be- 
tween a washerwoman and a_ laundry 
owner, gave it up, referred the problem 
to City Magistrate Edwin Burgess. 

ere) Nea 
Envelope Bids 

Experience has taught the U. S. Post 
Office Dept. that the public uses about 
3,200,000,000 stamped envelopes each 
year. Accordingly, finding its supply low, 
it advertised last month for bids to supply 
envelopes over a period of four years, in 
the amount of 12,800,000,000. 

Unusual attention met the appeal of 
the Post Office Dept. For the first time in 
58 years, more than two companies sub- 
mitted bids. And when the three offers 
were examined, last week, Postmaster 


General New found that low bid was 


22% less than the present contract (with 
Middle West Supply Co., Dayton, Ohio), 
would add some $5,000,000 to the shear- 
ings and scrapings so insistently demanded 
by Budgeteer Herbert Mayhew Lord. 
Postmaster General New named a com- 
mittee to study the bids, probably to rec- 
ommend awarding the contract to the low 
International Envelope Corp., subsidiary 


of the (world’s largest) International 
Paper Co. 


*Among them: Dr. Paul Henry Nystrom, pro< 
fessor of marketing at Columbia University, fore- 
most fashion authority; Miss Lulu Fellows, 
practical fashion analyst. 
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MILESTONES 





Expected. By the abdicated Maharaja 
of Indore, and his spouse Nancy Anne 
(nee Miller) of Seattle, a babe. Should it 
prove male, the he-babe would inherit 
many a million of golden rupees, but not 
the Throne of Indore, which is now held 
by an elder son of the abdicated Poten- 


tate. 
—_o—_ 

Engaged. James Joseph (“Gene”) 
Tunney, 30, retired world champion heavy- 
weight fisticuffer; to Mary Josephine Row- 
land Lauder, 2:, of Greenwich, Conn., 
granddaughter of the late George Lauder, 
who was first cousin of Andrew Carnegie 
& organizer of Carnegie Steel Corp. 

—— 

Engaged. Charles Rumford Walker, 
35, author (Steel, Bread & Fire); to Ade- 
laide Haley George, 22, actress (You 
Never Can Tell) of Denver. 


Engagement Broken. Genevieve Car- 
penter, daughter of famed Composer John 
Alden Carpenter of Chicago (Skyscrap- 
ers); and J. Elliot Cabot, Boston scion, 
actor (The Silver Cord, Coquette). 

—~— 


Married. Edward Harris (“Ted”) Coy, 
Yale footballer (Captain 1909), last month 
divorced from Actress Jeanne Eagles 
(Time, July 23); to Miss Lottie Bruhn 
of El Paso; in El Paso. 


—_—o——_ 

Married. Percy Aldridge Grainger, 
famed musical virtuoso; to Viola Strom, 
Swedish poet, painter; in the Hollywood 
(Calif.) Bowl, in the presence of 22,000 
people who had just heard the Los An- 
geles Symphony Orchestra play “To a 
Nordic Princess,’ composed for the oc- 
casion and directed by Bridegroom Grain- 
ger. 


P - ; , 

Married. Raoul Walsh, cinema direc- 
tor (What Price Glory?); to Lorraine 
Walker; at Tijuana, Mexico. After 
the ceremony, Mr. Walsh played roulette, 
won $18,000. 

—<o—_ 

Married. Marie Antoinette Claudel, 
daughter of French Ambassador to the 
U. S. Paul Louis Charles Claudel; to 
Roger Mequillet, vice president of the 
Moulins de Paris (flour) ; in Paris. 

Married. Joan Burroughs, daughter of 
Author Edgar Rice Burroughs (Tarzan of 
the Apes); to James Pierce, cinemactor 
of Tarzan, chosen for the part by Joan 
Burroughs; in Los Angeles. 

—>>—_ 

Married. Myron Weiss, Associate 
Editor of Time; to Luba Wies, Boston 
law student; by Rabbi Stephen S. Wise; 
in Manhattan. 








Married. Wells Root, onetime The- 
atrical Editor of Trme; to Lin Segal, one- 
time Science and Medicine Editor of 
Time; in Manhattan. 

—o—. 


Sued for Divorce. Roscoe (“Fatty”) 
Arbuckle, famed onetime clown; by Doris 





Dean, cinemactress; charging “another 
wild party”; in Los Angeles. 
——2—_—_ 


Died. Arthur J. Lamb, oldtime writer 


(“Asleep in the Deep,” “The Naughty 
Little Bird on Nellie’s Hat,” etc.); of an 
embolism; in Providence. 


® 





Died. Rex Cherryman, 30, able actor 
(The Trial of Mary Dugan, The Noose); 
of septic poisoning; in Le Havre, France. 

. € . - 

Died. Thomas Francis Logan, 47, presi- 
dent of Lord & Thomas & Logan (po- 
tent advertising agency), special U. S. 
Shipping Commissioner in Paris during 
the War, and close associate of Food Ad- 
ministrator Herbert Clark Hoover and 
Chairman Edward N. Hurley of the U. S. 
Shipping Board;* of acute indigestion; at 
Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


4 
Y 


Died. Nicholas Forzely, 50, famed race- 
track gambler; of septic poisoning in Man- 
hattan (see page 19). 











*Lord & Thomas & Logan’s board chairman 
is another onetime head of the Shipping Board— 
Albert D. Lasker. 


Died. Stefan Raditch, 57, foremost 
Croatian statesman; at Zagreb, murdered 
(see p. 18). 

ee 

Died. George E. Brennan, 63, Demo- 
cratic boss of Illinois; of septic poisoning; 
in Chicago (see p. 12). 

e—_. . 

Died. Brig. Gen. Charles Lewis Potter, 
64, onetime (1920-28) president of the 
Mississippi River Commission, immedi- 
ately recalled to active service after his 
retirement last January to supervise Con- 
gressional flood control legislation; follow- 
ing an intestinal operation; in St. Louis. 








Died. James B. Laughlin, 64, executive 
Committeeman, onetime (1914) treasurer, 
and grandson of Founder James Laughlin 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. of 
Pittsburgh; in Hyannisport, Mass. 


Died. J. Randolph Coolidge, 66, famed 
Boston architect (Coolidge & Carlson), 
onetime president of the Boston Chamber 
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Now Comes the 


New Shorthand 


FOr years there has been a crying need for a new 
system of shorthand—for a really modern system, 
a scientific system—one that could be written more 
RAPIDLY than the conventional sign systems, that 
would be more ACCURATE—and that could be 
learned EASILY and QUICKLY. 


Now at last it is here—the new shorthand. The busi- 
ness world has hailed it with enthusiasm. Already it 
is saving time and increasing efficiency in offices 
everywhere. Busy executives are using it themselves. 
So are professional men and women, lawyers, writers, 
clergymen, public speakers, engineers, doctors, report- 
ers, students. E xperienced stenographers as well as 
beginners are adopting it. 


“dpeedwritin 


Re NATURAL SHORTHAND 


You use only the ordinary letters of the alphabet— 
the same A B C’s you have always used. Speedwrit- 
ing is simply a scientific condensation of the English 
language, based on your natural habits of speech. 


Quickly Learned at Home 


No need to memorize a “foreign language’’ of dots 
and dasaes, hooks and curves. Once you understand 
the simple, scientific principle of Speedwriting, you 
can start using it almost at once. Amazing speed is 
quickly developed. Speedwriting was originated by 
Miss Emma B. Dearborn, famous authority on short- 
hand. She has taught practically all systems for 
eighteen years in such institutions as Columbia Uni- 
versity, Rochester Business Institute, Simmons Col- 
lege and the University of California. 


Send for Free Book 


Let us tell you more about Speedwriting—how em~ 
ployers are requesting their experienced stenographers 
to learn it— how they are employing beginners who 
have studied it—how presidents of firms, sales man- 

agers and other importe ant exec utives have learned 
Speedwriting themselves in order to jot. down their 
valuable thoughts when no stenographer is at hand— 
how all kinds of professional men, college students and 
office workers are increasing their efficiency through 
Speedwriting. The booklet here offered will give you 
detailed information and e xpl: 2zin fully just what 
Speedwriting can do for YOU; also how you can learn 
Speed TYPING at home. SEND FOR IT NOW! 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, INC., 
Dept. H15 


200 Madison Avenue, New Yorlx City 


Offices also at 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada London, England 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, INC., 
Dept. H15, 200 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation I should like 
to receive a copy of your interesting Booklet on 


Speedwriting. The Natural Shorthand. 
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of Commerce; after a short illness; at 
Center Sandwich, N. H. 
—: 
Died. Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, 67, “grand 
old lady of golf”; at Elkins Park, Pa.; 
after a month’s illness (see p. 19). 


en 


Died. Frederick William Louis Leopold 
Augustus, 71, onetime (1907-18) Grand 
Duke of Baden, brother of Queen Victoria 
of Sweden, uncle of the German Chan- 
cellor (Prince Max of Baden) who ar- 
ranged the terms of the armistice, last of a 
line of sovereigns nine centuries old; of 





| heart disease; at Badenweiler, Germany. 


—*+ — 
Died. Alfred Brandeis, 74, President 
of A. Brandeis & Son (grain), of Cin- 
cinnati, brother of Associate Justice Louis 


Dembetz Brandeis of the U. S. Supreme 
Court; in Louisville. 








Died. Sir James Agg-Gardner, 82, old- 
est member of the British House of Com- 
mons, last of Disraeli’s M. P. contempo- 
raries, famed for his 54 years of silence in 
the House (broken by only two speeches) ; 
of heart disease; in London. As head of 
the House catering department, he super- 
vised daily “tea on the terrace,” was 
affably known as “Minister of the Inte- 
rior.” 








MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Depoka 

In Manhattan, one Barney Depoka 
wobbled along the streets for 20 days, 
seeking a job. On the twentieth day, he 
wobbled to a window on Times Square 
wherein he saw a female cook flopping 
pancakes. As he watched the brown pan- 
cakes going up in the air, turning over 
once, flopping back on warm griddle, Bar- 
ney Depoka nodded his head slowly. At 
last, with a melancholy sigh, he flopped 
down on the sidewalk. An ambulance sur- 
geon looked at Barney Depoka and pro- 
nounced him starved. 


——e 
Crucified 


In Berlin, railroad employes with ham- 
mers and crowbars removed the body of 
Reinhold Uelmer from the wall of a third- 
class compartment. His feet had been 
nailed to the woodwork, his hands made 
fast with chains. He, morose, an actor 
out of a job, had accomplished the cruci- 
fixion without aid. But he did not die. 

—+ 





Salesman 


In southern France, a traveling sales- 
man walked into a small hotel and tried 
to get a room. Since there were no vacant 
rooms, the manager told the salesman 
whose name was Pierre Prothus, that he 
would have to go somewhere else. Pierre 
Prothus loudly refused, frightening the 
manager with his insistence. At last he 
was led into a neat bed chamber. “Sleep 
there,” said the manager. 

Hoping perhaps that at midnight he 


would be disturbed by the proper occu- 
pant of the room, some young and beauti- 
ful girl, Pierre Prothus closed his eyes with 
pleasure. In the morning he awoke, sur- 
veyed the room with disappointment and 
reached under the bed for his slippers. 
Instead of his slippers, under the bed 
Pierre Prothus found a grisly corpse. 

Now thoroughly enraged, Pierre Prothus 
rushed to court, instigated suit against the 
hotel. The manager explained that the 
corpse belonged to a roomer who had died 
the day before Pierre Prothus arrived. He 
had left the corpse under the bed because 
he had not known where else to put it. 
Aware of no statute forbidding such action, 
the magistrate dismissed the suit. 


—@— 
Leg 

In mid-Atlantic, one Bruce McQuillan, 
43-year-old War veteran, intending to 
commit suicide, jumped off the deck of 
the trans-Atlantic Samaria. But Bruce 
McQuillan had a cork leg and this pre- 
vented him from sinking. He was rescued. 


—_e — 
Grease 


Vain and sticky, thousands of U. S. 
youths grease their hair before they brush 
it. In Cedar Rapids, Iowa, last week, one 
Joe Coparil oiled his hair and went in 
swimming. Soon he began to drown. A 
life guard, heeding his cries, swam out and 
twice tried to grasp him by the hair. This 
was too slippery to hold, so Joe Coparil 
sank, drowned. 

ae 
Leg 

In Eton, many years ago, Geoffrey Win- 
throp Young read Whymper’s Scrambles. 
Years later he lost a leg. Last week he 
told how he climbed the Matterhorn, 
famed Alp. Difficult for youthful, healthy 
mountaineers, the Matterhorn is an almost 
incredible ascent for a 52-year-old cripple 
such as Geofirey Winthrop Young. 

“We started at 10 p. m., as I had deter- 
mined to use the moon and climb all night. 

. We dispensed with a lantern, Hans 
kelping me admirably, with knee and 
shoulder, and guiding my metal peg to 
its foothold with the precision of a chess 
player moving a pawn. We.. . arrived 
upon the summit at 7:30 a.m... . Then 
came the long terrors of the grim descent 
—always worse than the ascent for the 
legless man . . . it was over at last. . . .” 

Lazy skeptics and whining peg-legs, 
when they read this fluent and elaborate 
narrative, shook their heads in complete 
disparagement. “The lying scamp,” they 
murmured, “a front porch he could 
climb.” The London Times, however, be- 
lieved Peg-leg Winthrop, published his 
story and an editorial, “. . . a brave man 
to treat disablement in the War as a spur, 
not acurb. ...” 

_—< 
In Brooklyn 


In Brooklyn last week, one Harry Kauf- 
mann entered a subway train, sat quietly 
for a while, began to inspect a Mrs. Anna 
Prisco directly opposite him. Scorning 
the naked eye, he swept her with enor- 
mous binoculars, peered at her. Mrs. 
Prisco expressed annoyance. Peerer Kauf- 
mann slapped her. Soon a_ chivalrous 
crowd attacked Mr. Kaufmann. Police- 
men saved him from massacre, jailed him. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


Strachey, Ludwig, Maurois, have so 
popularized biography that publishers 
grow bold. In the last months they have 
urged the U. S. public to consider certain 
five foreigners: a mediaeval political 
theorist, a defunct Sun King, a “world’s 
greatest” prime minister, a Victorian 
schoolmaster, a modern aesthete. 


Political Theorist 


Nicoto Macutavettt, The Florentine— 
Giuseppi Prezzolini—Brentano ($3.50). 

Machiavelli has become little more than 
an adjective signifying ruthless scheming 
duplicity. The present biography makes it 
quite clear that a man is behind the ad- 
jective; a true Florentine who slung mud 
and cobble stones in street-fights along the 
Arno, swapped bawdy yarns over a noggin 
of wine, curried favor with whatever po- 
litical power there happened to be. 

The Man with a curled lip, Nicolo 
Machiavelli, watched the puss-in-the-cor- 
ner competition of petty princes, watched 
hired captains of mercenaries scheming to 
prolong their lucrative warfare, watched 
Ludovico break the unwritten rule of the 
game and call in Charles VIII, Foreigner, 
to settle a local dispute, while all Italians 
smiled, bowed, tossed flowers in the French 
king’s path, stones in his wake. With still 
more of a curl to his lip, Nicolo watched 
Savonarola hypnotizing the garish Floren- 
tine crowds into demure god-fearing citi- 
zenry, and the street gamins into veritable 
“boyscouts of the Lord.” He suspected 
the Friar of charlatanism, perhaps because 
he tried to rationalize the colorful ser- 
mons that so inspired a people who felt, 
but understood nothing. 

In 1498 Nicolo was elected by the Grand 
Council Secretary of the Republic of Flor- 
ence, a lowlier post than the sound of it. 
For 14 years he compiled minutes, ad- 
dressed envelopes, jogged a-horse-back on 
23 insignificant missions abroad, to say 
nothing of countless trips on domestic 
matters. Wherever he went he gleaned 
bits of information which he fitted into 
his political philosophy. 

Of all the personages he encountered 
on these wanderings—prelates, merchants, 
scholars—the most significant was Caesar 
Borgia, whose unscrupulous diplomacy 
Nicolo observed, admired, immortalized in 
The Prince, treatise of political theory. 

Meanwhile the futility of hired soldiers 
preyed upon Machiavelli’s thoughts. By 
dint of pulling every known string, he was 
authorized to organize a national conscrip- 
tion similar to the system he had noted in 
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N. MACHIAVELLI 


He lost his job. 


Switzerland. At the test of fire it proved 
a dismal failure. 

With the ascendancy of the Medicis, 
Nicolo lost his job, was accused of plotting 
against the new rulers, banished to his 
poverty-stricken country villa. Here he 
was reduced to the boorish society of the 
pot-house—backgammon and tric trac with 
butcher and _ furnace-makers replaced 
learned converse with the intellectuals of 
Florence. Though he filled much of his 
time with wine, women, and oaths, he was 
forced out of sheer boredom to pore long 
hours over his beloved Latin—history, 
comedy, philosophy (translated from the 
Greek)—and set down his own political 
philosophy (The Prince, The Discourses), 
his own broad humor (Mandragola). 

The Significance. In consciously pic- 
turesque manner, Author Prezzolini quick- 
ens hazy impressions of the man Machia- 
velli, details a rather commonplace life in a 
rich setting of mediaeval Florence, de- 
clares nothing too trivial to report of so 


great a man. But the essence of that great-, 


ness, to wit, the political theory which in- 

fluenced Napoleon, Mussolini, remains un- 

analyzed but for the textbook generalities. 
-— «+ —— 

Defunct Sun King 

Louis XIV—C. S. Forester—Dodd, 
Mead ($4). 

Every day for over half a century, 
Louis XIV, every inch a king, played slave 
to etiquette. Epitome of the day’s pro- 
cedure was his royal arising, witnessed 
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daily by some 300 fawning souls. Only 
the Family could observe his semi-divinity 
lying in bed, but the next order of noble- 
men was admitted to see him dip his hand 
in holy water, climb out of bed, and don his 
dressing gown. The third order then en- 
tered to see the king shave and put on his 
wig. And last came the final rabble of 
cardinals, marshals, courtiers, to observe 
the rest of the ceremony: royal breeches 
and hose, royal shirt by way of the First 
Valet of the Wardrobe, to the Grand 
Master of the Wardrobe, to the Dauphin, 
to the King. “At this crucia! moment, 
while the nightshirt was off and the day- 
shirt not yet on, one little concession was 
made to the King’s privacy. Two valets 
held up the King’s dressing gown as a 
screen. .. .” 

To this passionate devotion for meticu- 
lous ceremony Biographer Forester attrib- 
utes Louis le Grand’s two great failures. 
Excellently planned, the military cam- 
paign against William of Orange, and the 
diplomatic war for the Spanish succession, 
were both on the verge of sensational suc- 
cess, when Louis stopped to evolve an 
elaborate finish, instead of clinching mat- 
ters off-hand. 

The palaces at Versailles are reminiscent 
of glittering splendor and jewelled mag- 
nificence during the Sun King’s reign. But 
Mr. Forester points out that the palaces 
were drafty and uncomfortable; the mag- 
nificence fatuous, futile, and unjustly ex- 
tracted from a suffering people. 


“Greatest” Prime Minister 

Str Ropert Peet—A. A. W. Ramsay— 
Dodd, Mead ($5). 

“ “No man who in life was so hated and 
reviled was ever so lamented and honored 
at his death.’” Hated in life for his stern 
unfriendliness, reviled for advocating 
measures that his party did not support, 
Sir Robert Peel was honored at death for 
sacrificing popular favor and party good- 
will to the welfare of the nation. That wel- 
fare he fostered by an impressive array of 
reforms—most of them in the face of im- 
passioned opposition: Catholic Emancipa- 
tion in Ireland; establishment of con- 
stabulary forces—the London Bobbie (or 
Peeler) by tradition is nicknamed in his 
honor; wise factory legislation; reorgan- 
ization of taxation, currency, criminal law; 
development of a new liberal Conservative 
party out of the reactionary Tories; and 
finally, drastic Free Trade measures which 
initiated the vast expansion of British 
trade. 

Time and again he had the courage to 
change his mind and defy his party— 
notably in the cases of Catholic Emanci- 
pation and Free Trade. As a staunch Tory 
(the party which represented landed in- 
terests) he had opposed Free Trade, oppo- 
sition to which was exemplified in the 
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Finish Interiors With Mechanical Perfection 


Big Savings for 
Property Owners 


Owners of Business 
Property Now Paint by 
Machine. Binks Equip- 
ment Reduces Mainte- 
nance Painting Costs 
60% to 80%! 


Once you own a Binks Portable Spray Paint- 
ing Unit, you can keep your buildings bright, 
light and sanitary, you can refinish interiors 
and exteriors with machine-like speed and 
economy. 


A Small Investment— 
A Big Return 


Your maintenance man can do the work. An 
inexperienced man can quickly cover 1000 or 
more square feet per hour with the easy-to- 
operate Binks Spray Gun. Your furniture, 
and plant equipment, too, can be refinished 
quickly and easily. 

The Binks Spray Gun will apply any oil paint, 
lacquer, aluminum and graphite paints, etc. 
The work is mechanically even. Every 
crack, split or crevice is penetrated. One 
outfit does the work of 4 or 5 brushes and 
does a mechanically perfect job. Yet, the 
initial savings alone should pay for the 
equipment. Plants and buildings that defied 
painting due to cost, can now be brightened 
up at a remarkably low cost. 

Money saving details and descriptions of 
outfits covering a wide range of capacities 
and prices will be mailed upon request. 


BINKS 


SPRAY EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Dept. H, 3129 Carroll Ave., Chicago, III. 


Branches 
New York—56 Warren St. 
Detroit—4456 Cass Ave. 
San Francisco—371 5th St. 


Representatives in 
Principal Cities 










The Spray Forces Paint 
into coarse surfaces, pene- 
trates cracks no brushcan 
reach. 











famous Corn Laws. But with the changing 
needs of a country fast deserting agrarian- 
ism for industrialism, Peel reconsidered. 
Suddenly in the summer of 1846 the crops 
failed, famine threatened. Peel declared 
for a Whig measure—repeal of the corn 
tariff—thus precipitating one of the bit- 
terest battles of British politics. With 
devastating sarcasm, scintillating wit, and 
considerable treachery, Disraeli immortally 
flayed his chief as “a great parliamentary 
middleman . . . who bamboozles one party 
and plunders the other,” and reviled him 
for having caught the Whigs bathing and 
stolen their clothes. 

In Miss Ramsay’s hands a prosaic Corn 
Law becomes a matter of fiery drama, and 
the most eventful period of British parlia- 
mentary history becomes the most excit- 
ing. Her lucid analysis of the political sit- 
uation sets the stage, her vivid incidental 
sketches of “Dis,” Lord Pam, Victoria, 
people it. Impartial, she creates Peel with 
all his faults of temper, tactlessness and 
lack of humor, but sets him centre stage 
in all his grandeur as England’s greatest 
Premier. 





—< 
Victorian Schoolmaster 


Doctor ARNOLD oF Rvucspy—Arnold 
Whitridge—ZHolt ($3.00). In Tom Brown’s 
School-Days Thomas Arnold is immortal- 
ized as the formidable headmaster, rex 
atque sacerdos. In his son Matthew’s ode 
on Rugby Chapel he stands with “radiant 
vigor.” In Dean Stanley’s enthusiastic 
biography he is the religiously inspired 
pedagog. And in Strachey’s flashing satiric 
sketch he is the stodgy pedant, a typical 
Victorian. Strachey thereby incurs the 
wrath of Arnold’s great-grandson and pres- 
ent biographer, who adds nothing further 
to the portrait, but demonstrates, in a 
thoughtful, conscientious manner, Arnold’s 
changes in school curriculum as the be- 
ginning of educational reform. 


Modern A esthete 


HaveLock ELLIsS—PHILOSOPHER OF 
Love—Houston Peterson—Houghton Mif- 
flin ($4.50). 

A middle-aged Pan with monkey glands 
—such was the hazy impression, if any, of 
Havelock Ellis, until his Dance of Life 
expounded to thoughtful English and U. S. 
youth a philosophy of love and joy 
founded upon sound medico-psychological 
principles. The present biography condones 
the popular success of Dance of Life since 
that work displays neither the gamut of 
Ellis’ scientific knowledge nor the depth of 
his philosophy of beauty as reflected in 
his A firmations, Sex in Relation to Society, 
Little Essays of Love and Virtue, Impres- 
sions and Comments. 

Nineteen-year-old Ellis, distressed by 
his own patchy understanding of the com- 
plicated sex impulse, vowed he would save 
other youth from similar distress, and de- 
voted his life to elucidation. With this 
end always in mind, his studies ranged 
from ten years’ medical practice to wide 
reading of philosophy, history, and fiction, 
recorded in his six volumes of annotated 
quotations—Taine, Swinburne, Flaubert, 
Strauss, Voltaire, Boccaccio, Whitman. 

Enthusiastic, Biographer Peterson is 
nevertheless restrained and scholarly in his 
valuable analysis of Ellis’ life and writ- 
ings. 





INS aA 


The New Pictures 


Forgotten Faces. She is sitting at a 
piano, playing idly. Suddenly, she stops; 
curls her fingers, tigress-like. There is a 
man standing near her. She seizes him, 
pulls him down on her lap, bites the back 
of his neck, twists a handful of his hair. 
Then she stands up, arches her spine, leads 
the man into a bedroom. 

Her name is Olga Baklanova; her ad- 








BAKLANOVA 


Tigress-like. 


dress is c/o Paramount-Famous-Players- 
Lasky Corp., Hollywood, Calif. Compared 
with her, Theda Bara and the oldtime 
cinema-bad-women were fudge-makers. 
She was born in Russia and first achieved 
fame in the Moscow Art Theatre. Morris 
Guest, shrewd, brought her to the U. S. 
She played the nun in the road show of 
The Miracle. Then the movies got her. In 
The Street of Sin, The Man Who Laughs 
and her present triumph, Forgotten Faces, 
she demonstrates that she is, far and 
away, the most voluptuous cinemactress. 

The story of Forgotten Faces was writ- 
ten by Richard Washburn Child, onetime 
(1921-24) U. S. Ambassador to Italy, and 
by Oliver Hazard Perry Garrett, onetime 
crack reporter on the New York World. 
The above seduction scene causes a gentle- 
man crook named Heliotrope Harry (Clive 
Brook) to kill the man in the bedroom and 
have nothing more to do with the woman, 
his wife. He goes to jail for murder, is 
released years later. His major problem 
is to keep his grown-up daughter away 
from the evil influence of his wife. Suc- 
cess crowns his efforts when both he and 
his wife are killed in an absurd climax. 

Miss Baklanova goes from pianos to 
milk bottles and straight gin with convinc- 
ing ease. The film is superbly directed. 

Qe 

The Perfect Crime. “The greatest de- 
tective in the world” (Clive Brook) retires 
because criminals are so stupid. He will 
show them how; he commits “the perfect 
crime,” a murder without a single clew. 
But finally, he is forced to confess in order 
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to save the life of an innocent man. It 
is a thoroughly insipid film. To critical 
audiences, the crime was by no means per- 
fect. The acting of Clive Brook and Irene 
Rich was exasperating. The “talkie” parts 
were atrocious, partly faked.* 
—~— + 

The Mysterious Lady. They say that 
Greta Garbo once went to see one of her 
own films and has never done so again. 
The reason: she was sickened by the long 
and langorous close-ups which delight cine- 
maddicts. There are plenty of such close- 
ups in The Mysterious Lady. But other- 
wise, Miss Garbo gives a dignified and 
stirring performance as Russia’s greatest 
pre-War lady spy. The man in the case 
(Conrad Nagel) fails to click. 





THEATRE 
New Plays in Manhattan 


The Vanities. Tanned, tamed after 
four months in federal penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Earl Carroll last October said 
good-bye to Warden John Wilson Snook,+ 
returned to Manhattan, with nimble fingers 
went about the work of crocheting the 
seventh edition of his Vanities, lewd, 
nude, lusty revue. Last week it had its 
premiere; inaccurate cries of “Author!” 
brought Perjurer-Producer Carroll to the 
stage. Broadwayfarers howled obsequious 
approval, others beat their hands, a few 
figuratively beat their breasts. Carroll, 
producer, had produced; his show was a 
success. 

No dilettante, Carroll knows a beautiful 
female body when he sees one, knows, too, 
how not to drape it, is well aware that W. 
C. Fields is a good box-office name, that 
Joe Frisco, Ray Dooley, Gordon Dooley, 
Dorothy Knapp, in one theatre, insure 
against empty seats. The Carroll formula 
is simple, the execution elaborate: sign 
stars, hire lovely female bodies to undulate 
across stage, buy a few “hot” sketches. 
Music is non-essential (there is but one 
worthy song, ‘‘Vaniteaser,” in the show). 


— + 





Elmer Gantry. Evangelists are not 
popular upon Broadway and in the theatre 
they are monsters of depravity, to be 
baited and scorned. Sinclair Lewis in his 
savage history made Elmer Gantry a lewd 
and naughty figure. But in the play he is 
so wicked as to be incredible, an exagger- 
ated bugaboo of vast proportion, snooping 
in his sordid tents with concupiscent 
treachery. 

The first act discovers Elmer Gantry, 
newly ordained and already eloquent in 
the jargon of eternal love and mortal lust, 
laying siege to little Lulu Bains, daughter 


*The actor moves his lips while a person off- 
stage talks into the recording device. 

{It appeared that Producer Carroll would 
soon have the opportunity of meeting Warden 
Snook once more. Owing to alleged “privileges” 
tendered to distinguished sojourners at Atlanta 
penitentiary, an investigation was being started 
last week, by a congressional committee. It was 
known that delectable Dorothy Knapp had vis- 
ited Producer Carroll during his duress and that 
she had lunched at the home of Warden Snook. 
Both Producer Carroll and Performer Knapp 
would probably be called as witnesses in the 
forthcoming investigation. 


of a deacon. Having seduced her, he is 
threatened with a wedding. But Elmer 
Gantry prays to God: “Show me some 
way out of this marriage, for Christ’s 
sake, Amen.” Sneering at his feeble vic- 
tim, he escapes the nuptials by stamping 
out of the ministry to become a salesman 
of plows. 

Next, he comes snorting into the tent 
of Sharon Falconer, a pretty, vicious and 
successful evangelist. The audience is per- 
mitted to hear his harangues for heaven 
and then to overhear the back stage scene 
wherein Gantry gains quick access to the 
couch of this ignorant and lusty lady. 
With her he goes to Atlantic City, to in- 
augurate a pier tabernacle, the biggest in 
the world. It is while he is making scurri- 
lous advances to a choir singer that Elmer 
Gantry, casting away a cigaret causes this 
gaudy temple to burst into flames—a con- 
flagration reproduced upon the stage with 
tissue paper and magic lanterns in a man- 
ner once realistic but now absurd. 

The last act exhibits further highlights 
in the sky pilot’s hypocritical career. He 
is the Rev. Dr. Elmer Gantry now, but no 
less eager to share a bed of shame. At the 
end, there is no lessening of his success 
nor any change of tactics. He is seen 
spewing, before an unseen congregation, a 
prayer that “we may make this a moral 
nation.” 

Patrick Kearney, who wrote the first 
two acts of the play, was consistent enough 
to be frankly and fearfully melodramatic. 
The cast is scattered through the theatre 
in reckless, impertinent profusion and the 
technique of The Miracle and murder 
mysteries is carried so far as to include a 


sidewalk revival meeting before the final | 


act. 

Before the premiére, there was some 
feeling that the play would be offensive 
to Manhattan God-fearers; disputes arose 
in matter of how much its bitterness 
should be quieted to avoid the censor. It 
was not toned down much. A Cross was 
visible in lecherous episodes and Sharon’s 
trumpets had jazz-mutes in them. Ruc- 
tions among the producers led to post- 
ponements and the retirement of William 
A. Brady from his sponsorship. On the 
first night, the press agent, having left his 
job, leaped upon the stage with Sharon’s 
converts, voicing a mock repentance. The 


crude vigor of the performance and the | 


oily excesses of the actors made Elmer 
Gantry an exciting, though phoney, melo- 
drama. 

— 

Guns. At Wallack’s Theatre in Man- 
hattan, called by a punster “the flophouse” 
because of the many failures it has housed, 
opened last week a piece called Guns. The 
first act was laid in a speakeasy in Man- 
hattan, the second in a speakeasy in Chi- 
cago, the third at the Mexican border. 
Charlie O’Connor, Chicago racketeer, in- 
duced chaste Cora Chase to go with him 
to the Mexican-U. S. line, there to smuggle 
contraband Chinese into the states. Into 
the picture another racketeer, “The Colo- 
rado Special,” thrust himself, looked gaga 
at Cora, she at him. He joined O’Connor 
in the alien-running scheme. What he 
turned out to be after all only faintly in- 
terested slim audiences, their tympanic 
membranes offended by too-frequent gun- 
fire. One James Hagan wrote the play, 
showed only that he knows crook-talk. 














Your child can “go 
to school” at home! 


NO MATTER where you live, your child 
may have Calvert instruction at home from 


Kindergarten to High School. . .under expert 
supervision. Calvert School furnishes books, 
supplies, and by mail supervises and guides 
the work of every pupil. 
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taught thousands of children at home and 
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RELIGION 


Atheist’s Oath 


When Mrs. Emma Marshall was sent to 
the penitentiary in Alabama, there ‘to 
await execution, notions began slowly to 
revolve inside her head. She had been 
convicted of murdering her husband, 
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ATHEIST SMITH 
. eager to be present on the Judgment 
Day. 


because he, lying on his deathbed, had 
signed a document asserting that she 
(his Christian wife) had slain him. 
What possibility was there then that she 
could escape the law’s severest penalty? 
Her husband was an atheist, remembered 
Mrs. Marshall; false-swearing by an athe- 
ist, even on a death-bed, promises no fu- 
ture punishment. An atheist is therefore 
considered more likely to be a liar than a 
man who believes in God. In two states, 
Arkansas and Maryland, there are pro- 
visions by which an atheist’s testimony is 
non-negotiable in court; any court would 
be likely to recognize the logic behind the 
theory or to be swayed by the prejudice 
which exists in the minds of God-fearers 
against those who are infidels. Thus Mrs. 
Marshall prepared last week an appeal to 
the Supreme Court based upon the prob- 
able falsity of her husband’s oath. 

Should such an appeal be made success- 
fully, it would become impossible for U. S. 
atheists to expect justice at the hand of the 
law. It would be theoretically permissible 
to bait atheists in the streets, to revile or 
cast filth upon them, to slaughter them in 
shambles, all with impunity. Such a con- 
dition would not be welcomed by U. S. 
atheists; hence it became their interest to 
see that Mrs. Emma Marshall failed in 
her appeal. Charles Smith, President of 
the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Atheism, telegraphed to Attorney 
General Charles McCall of Alabama, ask- 
ing permission to have his organization 
represented by lawyers at the trial. At- 
torney General McCall intimated that he 
would grant such permission. 

Just whom the atheists would send to 


their defence was not quite certain. It 
did not, however, seem probable that they 
would lack legal talent. Clarence S. Dar- 
row was of course their loudest trump; 
Arthur Garfield Hays was another attorney 
in their line-up. Probably Charles Smith, a 
demure and smiling infidel, with the gra- 
cious manners of a country clergyman, 
would be present at the procedure. 

Atheists are hampered in their activities 
by the fact that few public personages 
dare testify to disbelief in God. Sensation 
seekers crowd their ranks and an atheist 
fanatic is equalled in insane ferocity only 
by an inflamed revivalist. Yet leading 
atheists claim many famous figures as their 
allies. Such figures are: Sinclair Lewis, 
Clement Wood, Clarence Darrow, Free- 
man Hopwood, Theodore Dreiser, John 
Broadus Watson (behaviorism), E. Halde- 
man-Julius, A. G. Keller. 


— ee 


Blatant Straton 


When it became known that the Rev. 
John Roach Straton, blatant Pastor of Cal- 
vary Baptist Church, Manhattan, was to 
engage in a debate with Alfred E. Smith 
(see p. 10), many an honest church man 
was puzzled and annoyed. The proposed 
controversy was one in which they might 
not remain neutral. Their sympathies were 
not with the presidential candidate. Hence 
they were forced to take the side of the 
fundamentalist clergyman. But before they 
did so, even as he had cast reflections upon 
Governor Smith’s record, they found it 
advisable to reflect upon Dr. Straton’s. 

Roach Straton has never achieved un- 
usual prominence except in the negative 
sense of emerging, at frequent periods, 
from obscurity. He emerged for the first 
time from obscurity in Norfolk, Va.; (see 
p. to) in Manhattan he has found in- 
creasingly ingenious methods of achieving 
publicity. 

In 1920, Dr. Straton started a crusade 
against Manhattan “night-life.” He spoke 
from his pulpit of painted women who 
“plied their trade”; he described with as- 
tonishing intimacy the nudity on view in 
Aphrodite, a current revue. So detailed 
were his accounts that many members of 
his congregation deserted it and some of 
the trustees took exception to his elo- 
quence. 

In 1921, Dr. Straton attended the 
Dempsey-Carpentier fight and described it 
from his pulpit. More members of his 
flock skipped off. 

In 1923, Dr. Straton dropped 29 mem- 
bers of his congregation for an alleged 


“plot” to oust him. Returning from Eu-, 


rope he cast calumny on its capitals and 
said: “The high society girl is the lowest 
thing on earth.” 

In 1924, he conducted a series of “de- 
bates” with Dr. Charles Francis Potter on 
issues of Fundamentalism, was worsted. 

In 1925, he proposed to erect a sky- 
scraper with Calvary Baptist Church as its 
core. Trustees resigned while Dr. Straton 
organized legal battles to justify his de- 
sign. In this year also he frequented dance 
halls and composed his pornographic per- 
oration upon the modern dance: “Crowded 
together . . . surging up and down... 
locked tightly in each other’s embrace 

. with the cheek of the man against 
the cheek of the girl . . . sensuous strains 
of oriental music . . . their bodies vibrat- 


ing together and often coming into pos- 
tures that were actually indecent... 
cigaret smoke .. . fumes of whisky .. . 
tipsy girls . . . young women who were 
raving drunk .. . surging . . . women of 


the town . . . ‘I shall never dance again’.” 


In 1926, four trustees of his church at- 
tacked him for accepting a salary from a 
Palm Beach Church while on a long vaca- 
tion from his Manhattan pastorate. The 
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FUNDAMENTALIST STRATON 


He was intimate with nudity. 


four trustees were expelled from Calvary 
Church, after they had resigned. 

In 1927, he told what he would do if 
he were president: “Get Henry Ford to 
serve in my cabinet . . . call out the army 
and navy, yes sir, and I’d close the dance 
halls and sinks of iniquity .. . jail 
Nicholas Murray Butler... build a 
brand new Federal Penitentiary. . . .” He 
achieved the height of his fame by encour- 
aging conflagrations of emotional Pen- 
tacostalism instigated in his church by Girl 
Evangelist Uldine Utley. During this fer- 
vent ferment his son, Warren Badenock 
Straton, had his soul saved and received 
the gift of tongues. 

In 1928, Dr. Straton haled into court 
Charles C. Smith, President of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of 
Atheism (see col. 1) for sending him athe- 
istical propaganda and annoying letters. 

Out of eight important debates in which 
he has participated during the last six 
years, Dr. Straton has won two. 

Having surveyed this unhappy scroll, 
only the most rabid and unfastidious fun- 
damentalists could be proud of Gov. 
Smith’s adversary. Honest churchmen 
were mortified that such a man should 
share their feelings, much more that he 
should have undertaken to voice them. 
They could not fail to see more evidences 
of vice in the clergyman’s record than in 
the candidate’s and they were forced to 
acknowledge a characterization of their 
lamentable spokesman which was offered 
by the Chicago Tribune “. . . narrow- 
minded, pompous bigot . . . gluttonous 
for printer’s ink, publicity and the front 
page. ... Even those who have heard 
him do not know whether he is Roach 
Straton or Straton Roach. .. .” 





OLYMPIC GAMES 
could be run off in 


DUNLOP CITY 


HE Olympic Games this summer are being “Why is every bit of this cotton spun in Dunlop’s 
held at Amsterdam, Holland,in a stadium 1014 own spinning mills?” 
acres in area. “Dunlop City,” which the 100,000 


“Why is such care taken in analyzing, blending and 
compounding Dunlop rubber into the toughest 
compound ever achieved?” 


acres of Dunlop properties would form, would be 
vast enough to run off 9,960 Olympic Games at 


one time. 


. 7 Taken together, these details mean two things: 
What is the secret of Dunlop’s great growth? Basic- 8 : 8 


ally there is only one reason— Dunlop Tires are better 1. It is Dunlop’s policy to make consistently better tires. 


tires—and have been for 40 years. 2. This policy can be uniformly lived up to because Dunlop 


This is easy to believe when you realize that Dunlop has absolute control of product from raw materials to 
. possesses tire-building advantages enjoyed by no Sabet dos. 

other manufacturer. Dunlop owns and operates its Naturally, Dunlop seeks to select its dealers with 

own wide-spread rubber plantations. Dunlop re- the same thoroughness it selects its raw materials. 

sources total more than $195,000,000. Over 40 years And that explains why the service of Dunlop dealers 

of continuous production have given is so proverbially satisfactory. 


Dunlop the greatest of all tire-build- 
ing experience. These resources and 
experience are converted into tires by 
45,000 craftsmen and engineers. 


More than 26 million Dunlop tires 
are in use today. These millions of 
motorists know that Dunlop tires are 
better tires. You will profit from this 
knowledge as soon as you choose 
Dunlops for your car. 











There are other incidental causes, less 
impressive but equally important. 
They answer such questions as: 





“Why does Dunlop pay suck high pre- 
miums in order to get the choicest 
Egyptian cotton forDunlop cord fabric?” 


DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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The Smaller the Wheel 
the Faster it Turns 


The modern car has a smaller wheel 


— often a smaller tire— yet it is 
driven faster, goes further in a day. 
In fact the newest models seem al- 
most especially designed to punish 
tire rubber. 

Hood tires are built to meet these 
modern conditions. To give more 


satisfactory mileage, comfort and 
safety. ..even with the higher speeds, 


smaller wheels, four-wheel brakes 
and the quicker starts and stops of 


present-day motoring. 
Made by HOOD RUBBER CO., Watertown, Mass._/ Sa 
GA} q 


Hood tires are worth more = 
because they give more. 
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